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Tuourspay, Fesruary 7. 


RESERVING, for its proper place, the Record of the Business of the 
House, such as the eal sei of Petitions, Introduction of Bills, 
Notices of Motions, &c., we proceed with our Review of the Debates, 
from the point to which we had brought it in our last. 

Mr. Home, who had moved the adjournment of the House on the 
preceding evening, opened the debate on the Address. His speech 
comprehended so many topics, that it will occupy some space merel 
to enumerate them. He objected to the meagreness of the King’s 
Speech, as not touching on many topies which ought to have been 
introduced ; more especially as the people looked with anxious hope 
towards the first measures of a Reformed Parliament. The reduction 
of expenditure, and the abatement of taxation, onght to have been 
promised ; but this was altogether omitted. The dissensions in Por- 
tugal were of little importance to England ; and for Belgium we had 
already incurred, in our fleets, an expense of more than a million per 
annum. He recommended close alliance with France, but advised 
an avoidance of all reliance on the other continental p .. On the 
subject of the Church, Mr. Hume contended that its union with the 
state was an evil ; and that religion was injured, rather than benefitted, 
by their connection, As to Ireland, he was opposed to the repeal of 
the Union, believing it to be fraught with evil ; but he contended that 
it ought to be made a real union , by redress of grievances, and by puri- 
fying the administration of justice. 

r. Fercusson, Major Beauciterk, Mr. Hatz, and Mr. Tan- 
CRED spoke in succession, and were followed by Mr. Cospett, who 
made a much more appropriate speech than he did on the appoint- 
ment of the Speaker. It would be difficult to give an abstract of it; 
and it would occupy many pages to give the whole. It alluded to 
much that had been said by preceding speakers. Its principal feature 
was, however, the fetapitulaiton of the reasons given by America for 
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rebelling against England, and shewing them to be such as Ireland 
might fairly use as reasons for following the example. He, however, 
did not advise the Irish to rebel, though he thought the grievances 
in each case resembled each other very strongly. We give the last 
sentence of his speech, which was characteristic, forcible, and far 
more condensed than anything that had been said before. 


“ As to the Church of Ireland, he would begin by abrogating, nullifying, and 
abolishing, the hierarchy in that country. He hoped the House understood him. 
(Laughter.) This course is now absolutely necessary for the safety, stability, 
and honour of the Empire. This much he was bound to say as a loyal subject. 
To uphold this Church we contracted our insupportable debt; to uphold this 
Church the Septennial Act was passed; to uphold this Church we entered into a 
French war; to uphold this Church one king was brought to the block, and ano- 
ther was banished from his throne. What next would be done to uphold the 
same Church he left honourable members to guess.” 


Mr. Fin confined himself almost entirely to the question of the 
repeal of the Union, and said there were now forty or fifty decided 
repealers in the House, and twenty or thirty conditional ones, who 
would soon join the former, if ministers did not do justice to Ireland. 

Lord Esrineton followed; and from among much that he said, 
which was irrelevant, or merely a repetition of what some others had 
said before, we select the following passage as being important as 
well as new :— 


“When gentlemen talked of the grievances of Ireland, he must say that it ap- 
peared to him that a very great portion of those grievances arose from sources 
over which the legislature had no control. Could any legal remedies be invented 
to prevent—he would net say English proprietors of land in Ireland, but Irish 
proprietors, from absenting themselves from their domains? Was it in the 
power of legislation to compel men to reside upon their estates, or to expend 
money upon their improvement? (Hear, hear.) The want of such an expenditure 
of capital was the great evil of Ireland. (Cheers.) When there was so great a 
competition for land as existed in Ireland, was there any code of law, save that 
fanciful code of law proposed by Dr. M‘Niven, previous to his departure for 
America, which could save that country from all the evils attendant upon a pea- 
santry of paupers? He was surprised to hear the eulogy which an honourable 
member had passed upon that individual; but, leaving the justice of it out of the 
question, all that he meant now to say of Dr. M‘Niven was, that be had proposed 
to fix a maximum of rent in Ireland. Now, if the amount of rent could be limited 
by legislation, which he was afraid it could not, then might the condition of the 
poor occupiers of land in Ireland be materially ameliorated ; bat as long as the 


demand for land continued, so long would high rents exist, and the evils of Ireland 
be as great as they were now.” 


Now these are great questions, and should be answered. Let us 
briefly do so. It may be true, that the Legislature could not compel 
Trish landlords to live on their estates, but it could compel a retention 
of a certain portion of the income of those estates in the shape of a 
property tax, to compensate for their non-residence, and with such 
retained portion form a fund for the employ of the surplus labour, 
and the support of the helpless poor of the country. The Legislature 
could do this ; and absenteeism would then almost cease to be an evil. 
The proposition of Dr. M‘Niven, for fixing a maximum on the rent 
of land, is called “ fanciful,” a very inappropriate epithet; but most 
probably it was meant to imply either “ impracticable” or “ unjust.” 
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Now it is at least as practicable as a limitation to the interest of me- 
ney, which has been the law of England for a long period, without 
sufficient reason, as money is a commodity that fluctuates in quan- 
tity, and increased and diminished by circumstances, which render it a 
fair object of increased and decreased price. But no man can bring 
more land into the Irish market ; no man can raise increased suppli 
of acres up from the bowels of the earth, as he can gold and 3 
nor can he increase the quantity by manufacture, as goods can be pro- 
duced by machinery. refore, there being absolute and positive 
limits to the supply of land, while the demand may, by increased po- 
pulation, be continually increasing, it would be strictly just to limit 
the landlord’s share to acertain portion, and no more: say a twelfth, 
or a tenth, or an eighth (for the proportion might vary without affect- 
ing the principle), so that the only variation of value received as rent, 
would be ent on the degrees of fertility, and eligibility of situa- 
tion, with ion to conveyance, and markets. On shipboard, where 
the quantity of provisions and water fall short, by reason of the pro- 
tracted length of the voyage, a careful examination is made into the 
quantity of each remaining, and the number of consumers amon 
whom it is to be divided ; and if a reduction in the quantity suppli 
to each is deemed necessary, the captain and the officers are obli 
to put up with a diminished supply as well as the men; and it would 
be deemed selfish, cowardly, and scandalous, if they did not do so. 
Why then, should not landlords, English as well as Irish, be com- 
pelled to be content with a smaller share of the produce of the soil, 
for that in reality is rent) when the number of other sharers to be 
with it is increased (for that in reality is the same thing as the 
quantity of provisions being decreased), the relative proportions being 
in each case the thing to be observed. If they would not consent to 
make this reasonable sacrifice of their share of this world’s goods, to 
feed, and clothe, and shelter their fellow-creatures, then are they un- 
worthy to continue members of a civilized community, and the sooner 
they are forced to surrender their surplus wealth the better. We 
to refer Lord Ebrington and our readers generally to the pam- 
—— by a Pe of Sheffield, on the Wrongs and 
ies of Englan I , in respect to high rents especially, 
which we have reviewed under the head of the teats Rvoeitee 
in our present number, where they will find abundant matter for 
reflection. 

Sir Rosert Peet made a most skilful and eloquent speech, which 
ranged over so wide a surface that it would be injustice to himself to 
abridge it, and yet we cannot give it at length. He ted any 
violation of Church Property, either in England or Yreland, but he 
would support any improvement in both establishments. He con- 
tended against the Repeal of the Union, but he approved of the 
granting new powers to Ministers to restore public tranquillity. So 

he would them ; and that without any desire to join their 

ranks, or any feeling of increased confidence in their views. On the 

foreign policy of the country, he denounced their conduct, as equally 

unjust towards Miguel in Portugal; and our ancient ally in Holland. 
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He saw on all sides proofs of the decline of party, and the increase of 
Members who belonged to none, except the party of the country. He 
was afraid they would do much harm by an impatience to unsettle 
existing institutions, and a reckless desire of change ; but the law hav- 
ing framed the Parliament on its present constitution, he, a8 one of its 
independent members, would attach himself to no party, but vote for 
or against the ministers, just as he approved or disapproved the mea- 
sures they might introduce. His speech lasted two hours, and yet 
every portion of it was more to the purpose of the debate, than many 
of those which occupied only ten minutes. As a piece of senatorial 
oratory, it was decidedly the best speech yet delivered during the whole 
of the debate. Its skilful anatomizing of Mr. O'Connell's pr tong 
was quite a master-piece of interrogatory and sarcasm ; and it was one 
of the very few speeches we have heard in our lives—Mr. Canning was 
the only other person of whom we remember the same thing—where, 
though not agreeing with the views of the speaker, it was impossible to 
withhold admiration of his complete mastery over his auditory, and 
consummate exhibition of skill and power. 

Nothing was heard after Sir Robert Peel’s conclusion, and on the 
motion for adjourning the debate, there were only 65 for the adjourn- 
ment, and 301 against it: while the voters for the adjournment in- 
cluded men of all parties, Lord Althorp, Lord John Russell, and Mr. 
Charles Grant, being seen siding with Mr. O'Connell, Mr. Hume and 
Mr. Cobbett : so that from these divisions, no estimate whatever can be 
formed of the strength of parties; and therefore we omit them, until 
some great public question comes on, which shall really shew who are 
with, and who against the meets on the question on which they 
may divide. The House adjourned at a quarter before one oclock. 


Fripay, Fesruary 8. 


The debate of this evening on the subject of the Address, was 
opened by Mr. Rutuven, who began by assuring the House that he 
would not detain it long; that he should not have risen at all, but that 
he was bound in duty, to those who sent him there, to express his 
sentiments, “ because he could add very little, if any thing, to what 
had been already said by several of the members for Ireland, and 
more especially by his honourable colleague, the member for Dublin.” 
As this is the language with which many of the longest speeches deli- 
vered in the House on the Address have been prefaced, it is necessary 
to notice the practice, and its inconvenience, at this early stage of the 
business. Ifa man has confessedly nothing ew to say, nothing more 
to add to what has gone before, why should he occupy valuable time 
by mere repetition ? His vote is quite sufficient to mark his coneur- 
rence with views that have been already expressed, and meet his appro- 
bation ; or if he must speak, in order to satisfy his constituents that 
he is in the House, and doing his duty, it would be quite enough to 
say—“ I concur with all that the honourable member for Dublin has 
stated, and therefore I vote for his amendment.” But what is the 
reason alleged for speaking at all, when avowedly there is nothing to 
say? Itis this—“ a duty owing to those who send the member to 
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Parliament."—Now we contend that constituents must be most un- 
reasonable if they expect their representative to speak on every ques- 
tion brought before the House. ff it be the duty of any one member 
so to do, it is equally the duty of all: and let the reader imagine what 
would be the progress of the public business, if every member actin 
under this impression of his dat , Were to insist upon being wm 
because his constituents expected him to deliver his sentiments on 
every occasion. The consequence would be, that se pie the House 
to sit from noon to midnight every day, and each member only to 
occupy five minutes in the delivery of his speech, only twelve persons 
could be heard in the hour, one hundred and forty-four in the day; 
and taking into account the occasional interruptions, the observance 
of forms, the presenting of petitions, moving for returns, &c. no si 
matter, on which any difference of opinion at all existed, could be di 
ge of in less than a week ! That a member, therefore, should begin 

y declaring that “ he could add very little if any thing to what had 
been already said,” and should still persist in speaking on, is, to say 
the least of it, to evince a greater regard for his personal importance, 
than for the dispatch of the public business of the country. 

But another reason was urged by Mr. Ruthven for proceeding; 
which, as it was repeated and acted upon by others—ministers 
as well as their opponents—and an enormous waste of time occasioned 
thereby, it is equally important to expose in both. Mr. Ruthven 
said :—* Agreeing in the sentiments which his honourable friend had 
so ably expressed, he would not take up the time of the House b 
dilating on the topics which he had introduced, and he should “4 
vance nothing more than was called for by what was offered 
other gentlemen on the opposite side of the House.” Now let this 


rae be generally acted upon—that is, let every member deem 


imself bound to reply to all those parts of a es made on the 
opposite side from which he dissents, and the debate must be endless ; 
for every speech delivered will contain matter with which some parties 
will not agree, and the materials for reply will be so accumulative 
that they will be constantly increasing as the debate proceeds, and 
= the period of its probable termination beyond the limits of the 
ongest session. ‘There must be some reform in this: and we are free 
to confess, that of the two parties, the ministers have been the greatest 
sinners in this discursive and digressive waste of time in the debate in 
question. Lord Ormelie went greatly out of his way, as the mover 
of the Address. Mr. Stanley just as much out of his way as the 
interpreter of the ministerial policy. Mr. Macauley an immense 
distance out of his way, in discussing the repeal of the Union, while 
he taunted Mr. O'Connell for not bringing it before the House; and 
Mr. Charles Grant almost as much out of his way, in repeating 

ments on the same subject. The ministers, perhaps, might find it 
convenient to talk of anything but that which was really the point at 
issue; namely, whether enlarged powers were necessary now; and 
whether they had ever, at any time, promoted peace: but that those 
who wanted soothing remedies for Irish sufferings, and whose whole 
thoughts should have been bent to the present and the future, should 
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indulge them so freely with vituperations of the past, appears to us 
pence 4 as oa bles it to be unwise, and to have alread 
provoked feelings of impatience towards the Irish members, whi 
will greatly disadvantage their future efforts for their re a 

Mr. J. Browne protested against the use of force in Ireland; and 
Mr. Rourke supported the amendment of Mr. O’ConneELL, for the 
House going into a committee on the Address. Mr. Peter, 
he would vote for the Address, gave excellent reasons why the minis- 
ter should let remedial measures ery or even precede, any 
application of the new powers for which they asked. Mr. Peter 
spoke the sense, we believe, of a very large portion of the ministerial 
majority ; and in his view we entirely concur, when he said, that 
he deprecated deeply the policy observed towards Ireland: and that 
he would neither support this nor any other administration that should 
continue to ill-treat that unfortunate country ; but that, in the present 
instance, so m@th had been done to excite the Irish people against 
the present administration, that it was but justice to them to counteraet, 
if possible, the prejudice raised against them, and give them a — 
of confidence, in the present instance, by supporting the Address, 
and waiting until the specific measures they were about to introduce 
to the House should be known, before accusing them of all want of 
sympathy with the people of that unhappy country. Mr. Rorca 
followed on the same side: and though not approving of all that had 
been said by the noble mover, he would yet, in the a uage of the 
Address itself, agree to granting the ministers “ such additional power 
as may be Necessary for the restoration of public order,” but not 
more, and wait to see the measures about to be introduced before con- 
demning them. 

Colonel Torrens introduced almost the only variety that had yet 
been thrown over the debate ; and though we agree with some of the re- 
marks that fell from the honorable member, bene from others, we 
must give him the just praise of at least bringing the attention of the 
House to more important features of the question, than those which 
had been discussed at much greater length. He contended that the 
great evil which afflicted Ireland was a want of employment for the 
surplus population; for there being no manufactures to employ the 
surplus hands, and none being likely to be established, as from the 
want of cheap coal they could never compete with Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire, there were thousands for whom no occupation could be found, 
and these, he contended, it would be well to remove to Canada. We 
disagree with the honourable member entirely on this necessity of 
emigration ; and believe that though there be no cheap coal in Ireland, 
& proper application of the water power there, and the judicious use of 
hand labour, would be capable of profitably employing much of the 
labour of the country in certain manufactares. The remark which 
excited the greatest surprise and incredality in the House was this :— 
that the introduction of capital into Ireland would not benefit the 
labourers; yet, it is undeniable, that if no portion of the capital 
could be profitably employed in manufactures, this would be true; 
for, as Colonel Torrens justly observed, if it were employed in agri- 
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culture only, it would lead to the introduction of an improved system 
ef cultivation, which would throw agricultural labourers out of 
employ, as every new machine of increased power throws manufac- 
turing labourers out of ee a and though landowners and master- 
manufacturers may profit by this, the condition of the workmen is in 
each case made worse. The removal of the surplus population, then, 
was Colonel Torrens’s remedy, in which we do not concur. There is 
more than enough of food raised in Ireland, and more than enough 
of wealth of other kinds produced there, to feed, clothe, shelter, 
and maintain in comfort, every living being; and more of each 
might yet be added as population increased. What is wanted is a 
better distribution of this wealth, not by any Spencean division of 
it at so much per head, but by a maximum to be placed on rents—by 
a tax on property for the maintenanee of the helpless poor—and for 
the employment of the able-bodied labourer in works of public utility, 
such as roads, canals, drains, embankments, harbours, piers, &c; ; 
and, by a strictly impartial selection of the fittest men for public sta- 
tions, without regard to family or religion, but, above all, by an admi- 
nistration of justice that shall shut out all the party feuds which now 
embitter the land. If these things were done—and the people of one 
religion relieved from the necessity of paying for the support of another, 
a principle the most unjust that ever was maintained by a Christian 
government—some dawn of hope might break forth for Ireland ; but 
ull some, or all of these are accomplished, this war of words will only 
increase the evil. 

Mr. Briscoe supported the Address, though he lamented the omis- 
sion of many topics which ought to have been introduced into it, as 
Colonial Slavery, heat in England, &e.; and Mr. wt in a 
speech of great len great severity, commenced by replying to 
an attack ars on Mr. O‘ConneELL, by Mr. mrcnanber and eaed ty 
invective against Mr. STANLEY, with a declaration, that if the 
of Ireland should be driven to the struggle, its termination might not 
be so happy as the Ministers wished. 

Dr. Lusnincton made a most singular and most unsatisfactory 
speech ; and with a fierceness of manner wholly unbecoming the sub- 
ject of his peculiar eulogy and defence. He objected to the Trish 
members, that they were intent upon subverting the established 
Church in Ireland; and he contended, that the oath taken by ev 
member entering the House, bound him to support that Church esta- 
blishment inviolate. This excited great surprise, and some marks of 
disapprobation, from the large body of dissenters now in Parliament. 
The oath is, to maintain the Church as by law established: but suri 
this leaves it open to every man, while he obeys the law as long as 
lasts, even though a bad law,—to get it altered, and wn-established, as 
soon as Sara The monarchy is established by law,—so is the he- 
—- egislative assembly of the peers,—so are the worst parts of the 
Church establishment,—so are the expensive processes of law,—so are 
sinecures and pensions,—so is unjust taxation,—so was Catholic exclu- 
sion from Parli t,—and many other things of different degrees of 
evil. But, if Dr. Lushington means to contend that whatever is el 
law established’ may not be ‘ by law subverted,’ he has spent a wh 
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life in Parliament to little purpose: for what is every repeal of a pre- 
ceding Act of the Legislature, but a subversion of the law in that par- 
ticular case? It is perhaps attributable to the learned civilian’s 

education, that he has such obliquity of vision as leads to absurdities 
of this kind: and to this also we may no doubt attribute the singular 
contradiction of all consistent principle by his practice, in these two 
remarkable cases: that, while he contends with great zeal, and 

earnestness, for the emancipation of the slaves in the West Indies, 
notwithstanding that this ou is ‘by law established,—and we 
thank him cordially for his efforts to ‘subvert the law’ in this parti-. 
cular—yet he also contends against all interference with the Bramini- 
cal abomination of burning the widows alive on the funeral piles of 
their husbands,—because that is a practice which forms ‘ part and par- 
cel’ of the ‘ established Church of Hindoostan,’—and, as such, ought 
not to be touched, because it is ‘by law established.’ Such is the 
crookedness of legal logic; and such the contradictions into which 
it leads men, who, but for its fatal influence, would be consistent ad- 
vocates of that only which is just and reasonable; but who, under 
its bias, have a continual tendency to advocate that which for the mo- 
ment is the most profitable. . 

Mr. WaLTER made a short but exceedingly appropriate speech, 
and had succeeded, as we then hoped, in bringin se the House to 
the real question before it:—but, unhappily, Mr. O‘Connexy and 
Mr. STANLEY were drawn into hot conflict again; while Mr. Saaw, 
who painted the distresses of the clergy of the Irish Church, 
living on charitable donations, because they could not get their tithes, 
—and Mr. C. A. Wacker, both Irish members, who enumerated the. 
atrocities of the police towards the Irish peasantry—only added new 
fuel to the flame which Lord Ormelie had kindled, and almost every. 
speaker on both sides had fanned; so that as the period of adjourn- 
ment drew nearer and nearer, the termination of the debate seemed 
farther and farther off. 

After a short address from three other members, Mr. F. O‘Connor, 
Captain Yorke, and Mr. Emerson Tennant, each, however, deli- 
vered amidst. great impatience on the part of the House, because of 
the lateness of the hour, and the fatigue of all present,—the cries of 
‘ Divide, divide,’ became so loud and general, that a division was at 
length agreed to on all sides. 

Mr. O‘ConneELL wished to withdraw his amendment, which was, 
to move for a Committee of the whole House, to consider the Address, 
—but the Ministers would not permit him to do so. This, we must 
say, was a piece of useless pertinacity on their part, and led to the 
loss of an hour's time, and great inconvenience too, by the division 
which followed. Surely, a confession of weakness from’ an opponent; 
and a consent on his part to withdraw his opposition, ought to be quite 
sufficient to disarm any one from proceeding farther. If the object of 
carrying a measure be obtained, it is an idle waste of time, and a wan- 
ton provocation of ill-will, to force people to a division against their 


wee this, it seems, is the rule; though it would, in our estima- 
n, be— 
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“More honoured in the breach than in the observance.” 
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The division on Mr. OConnell’s motion left him in a minority of 
40; and the subsequent one of Mr. Tennyson obtained only an ad- 
dition of 20 more: while the majorities were, in the former, 428,— 
in the latter, 393. 

We repeat again, that no safe inference ean be drawn from this, as 
to the state of parties. The party of Mr. Hume is not large,—the 
party of Mr. Tennyson is much less,—the party of Mr. OConnell is 
still smaller,—and the party of Mr. Cobbett least of all. But the In- 
dependents,—who will neither attach themselves to Ministers nor 
to their opponents ; who look to their constituents and to the country 
for approbation, rather than to leaders of any kind,—who willsometimes 
support, and sometimes oppose, the measures of Government, as they 
approve or disapprove of their nature and their object,—is, we ho 
and believe, much more numerous and powerful than either the Mi. 
nisters or the (wo Oppositions (for Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Cobbett, 
Mr. Shaw and Mr. O'Connell, Sir Robert Inglis and Mr. Hume, can 
never be considered as belonging to the same class) are aware of. We 
hope the Ministers will learn by this to shape their measures on a 
large and liberal scale, if they wish the Independents to support them: 
and we hope, also, that their bot opponcnts will equally learn from this, 
that opposition for mere opposition’s sake—to the delay of public busi- 
ness, and the irritation of the tempers of their fellow-members, who 
are equally carnest with themselves in wishing to hasten improvement, 
but who feel that it is retarded rather than advanced by the course 
they take,—will not obtain the support of the independents, who will 
act as becomes wise as well as honest men, suit means to ends in due 
proportion, and accomplish all the good they can, by a firm and 
steady perseverance in the right course without vexing and denouncing, 
with words of fury and of scorn, those whom they may think to be in 
the wrong. 


Monpay, Fesrvary 11. 


Tne case of Mr. Joseph, Pease, the Quaker member for the Southern 
division of Durham, having been made the subject of enquiry by a 
Select Committee, Mr. Wynn brought up its Report, which was or- 
dered to be printed: and he stated, that on Thursday he should move 
that the affirmation of Mr. Pease (as one of the Society of Friends) 
should be received in lieu of an oath: so that his admission to the 
House will probably take place without opposition. We sincerely 
hope that dis may lead to the discontinuance of oaths generally, 
rs which there are the strongest objections, religious, moral, and 
tical. 
hee OrmMELIE, the mover of the Address to the King, a ing 
at the Bar with the Report on the Address, it was moved,—‘ That the 
Report be brought up :"—when the Hon. Mr.Lanepa te rose, and de- 
livered a very able and satisfactory refutation of the doctrine attempted 
to be imposed upon the House by Dr. Lusnineron, who asserted 
that the oath taken by members on taking their seats, whether 
Protestant or Catholic, barred them out entirely from any interference 
with the Church, which they swore to maintain as by law established. 
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Several other members followed; and Dr. Lushington’s doctrine was 
very justly protested against by such a number, and b such an extent 
of feeling, as will probably prevent its ever being in the 
House again. 

Mr. O'ConNELL made a long and eloquent speech to shew the ac- 
tual distress of the labouring poor in Ireland, and stated, that the 
agricultural labourers in many parts of the country received only two 
shillings a week as wages, and were obliged to subsist their families 
on this. Yet, in the face of this, he objected to any introduction of 
poor laws into Ireland, in terms which we shall state in an extract 
from the full report of that part of his address. He said :— 


«“ But the Union was as mischievous to England as to Ireland. How were the 
poor rates of England and Scotland increased? By the wretched, starving Irish 
manufacturers. It would be found to be the wretched wandering population of 
Ireland who increased the poor rate, took away employment from the agricultural 
labourers of England by the cheap rate for which they worked, and had the effect 
of running down all classes of the State. The misery of Ireland was finding a 
vent in the vitals of England, and would eventually, if not diverted, utterly ruin 
and impoverish her inhabitants. 1t was utterly impossible that England, by her 
poor rate, should be able to support this incessant tide of destitate wretches from 
Ireland. Perhaps, then, it would be said that the poor laws ought to be estab- 
lished in Ireland,—but he hoped they never would be inflicted on that country, 
He was decided as to the utter impolicy of establishing the poor laws in Ireland ; 
although, if he wanted to court popularity, he could seeure it by advocating their 
introduction: though they would at first work well, they would eventually destroy the 
rich,—-and then what was to become of the poor? He was convinced they would 
operate as an Agrarian law, and that they would finally produce ruin. He hoped 
the English legislature would take the trouble to improve them before they gave 
them to Ireland. Why did they not improve them? It was not because they had 
not the ability, but because the laws were in their nature bad. If the Government 
wished to disorganize society, and revive the servile war, they should throw the 
people of Ireland the poor laws. He (Mr.O‘Connell) might appear to be arguing 
the cause of the rich, but he was really advocating that of the poor. The hon. and 
learned member then proceeded to animadvert upon the new laws proposed to be 
introduced in Ireland with respect to the poor, and asked the House how much they 
supposed the disturbances would be diminished when those bad laws were passed.” 


If the facts be as Mr. O'Connell states, that the poor-rates of Eng- 
land are increased by the numbers of wretched Irish who come over 
to this country, and if those who remain at home are obliged to main- 
tain their families on two shillings a week, it ap to us clear that 
the introduction of a tax upon the property of Ireland, for the relief 
of the Irish poor, would be beneficial both to England and to Ireland : 
to the former, in keeping at home the tide of population which in- 
creases the poor-rates here ; and to the latter by giving to those who 
stay at homean addition to the miserable pittance on which they are now 
obliged to subsist. The English poor iaws may have many abuses 
and defects, but these need not be transferred to any system of poor- 
laws enacted for Ireland; and we confess that we cannot understand 
the kind of feeling which should lament the distresses of the , and, 
at the same time, object to the relief of those distresses by contri- 
butions of the rich, unless it be from a dread that the influence of the 
priesthood of Ireland, who are now at once the dependants and the 
almoners of their flocks, should thereby be lessened, and the people 
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be made less obedient to their will. But, be Mr. O'Connell's opinion 
what it may, we hope and believe that the good sense of the English 
nation will be powerful enough to compel ministers to include a pro- 
vision for the poor among the remedies for Irish distress, whether it 
be to be paid out of the funds of the Church, the funds of the state, or 
assessment on the property of the country ; for that the rich should be 
compelled to part with some of their substance, to prevent the deaths 
from starvation of the poor, appears to us a proposition which it would 
be as unchristian as it would be inhuman to deny. 

Mr. Serine Rice rose to answer Mr. O’'ConneE tt, and his reply 
was divided under two heads :—First, a defence of the Whigs; 4 
secondly, a proof of the increased prosperity of Ireland. As to the 
first, it was an utter — of the time of ouse. in conduet of the 
Whigs, as a party, and in past times, might have been or bad ; 
bas taser might be the opinion of their conduct rok ask past, it 
could in no way influence the good or evil of the measures intended 
for the present or the future; and though Mr. O’Connell was wan- 
dering from the question, in attacking the Whigs as a party, Mr. Rice 
surely needed not to have followed so bad an example, and wander 
still more to defend them; for if it be thought necessary for every 
attack made on men and things gone by, to be defended, then nothing 
will be more easy than to occupy the time of the House in useless dis- 
cussion ; since any member may commence an attack on the conduct 
of Pitt, Fox, Burke, Sheridan, and Grattan, or the respective admi- 
nistrations or parties to which they belonged ; and the defence follow- 
ing would fill up the measure of time so completely, as to prevent 
altogether the progress of business in the House. ese are fit sub- 
jects only for history, or books, or pamphlets, which those may read 
who feel an interest in the question ; but they are nof fit subjects for 

islatorial deliberation, and, therefore, ought to be resisted. If 

r. Serine Rice wishes, however, for a faithful picture of the 
Whigs, nothing would be more easy than for him to request an honour- 
able friend of his, now one of his colleagues in office, to republish an 
admirable pamphlet, descriptive of the Whigs, which was published 
some years ago, under the title of “ A Trifling Mistake,” addressed 
to Lord Erskine;—one paragraph in which, recommended, we 
believe, some honest man to go down to the House of Commons, 
and, like Cromwell, remove the empty bauble of the Speaker's mace 
from the table, turn all the members out, lock the door, and throw 
the key into the Thames. The conduct of the Whigs, as a party, 
was, we believe, fully discussed in this little work ; and, as the patri- 
otic author subsequently suffered for it a glorious martyrdom, it would 
be read with increased interest at the present moment. 

The second part of Mr. Rice's speech was directed to the proofs 
of increased prosperity in Ireland ; and, in the course of this, various 
official documents, obtained through his connection with the Treasury, 
were read by him to the House. On the subj fr Pets owt 
tions of taxation paid by the two countries, he shewed that, of the 
income and property tax, the assessed taxes, and the duties on beer, 

soap, candles, and printed cottons, the Irish had paid nothing from 
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the year 1801 to the present time: while, during the same period, 
England had paid no less a sum than 333,741,871/. On the subject 
of trade, it appeared that from 1777 to 1826, the imports into Ireland 
had increased from 2,762,298/. to 7,491,890/.; and the exports from 
that country, from 3,183,972/. to 8,454,198. The imports of raw 
materials for manufactures in Ireland had also increased - thus: 
from 1777 to 1826, woollen yarn had increased from 857Ibs. 
to 632,750lbs.; cotton yarns. from 8,883lbs. to 2,510,303lbs.; 
and cotton wool from 428,960lbs. to 4,368,656lbs. ‘The exportation 
of linens had increased from 20,140,770 yards to 51,947,413 yards ; 
and of cottons, from 9,147 yards to 7,793,879 yards. ‘There had 
been, also, an increase in the consumption of sugar, tea, tobacco, 
and coals, among the Irish people during that period ; but the greatest 
increase was in the consumption of whiskey, which had increased 
from 2,076,855 gallons, in 1782, to 8,857,605 gallons in 1832. 

Now we take leave to say, that all this may be undeniable; and 2 na 
the general misery of the Irish people, may have greatly increased. The 
exemption from the taxation paid by England, is of little value as 
an argument, beyond proving the poverty of the Irish nation in the 
mass: for if they had been able to pay equal taxes with England, 
we have no doubt whatever that they would have been imposed. The 
increased imports and exports may have enriched the landed Ee 
prietors, the rich merchants, and the wealthy manufacturers; but have 
the mass of the population been bettered in their condition by this ? 
We sincerely believe they have not; and the bare fact that while the 
Irish peasantry were living on sea weed, and deemed themselves 
happy beyond measure if they could only get potatoes, while subscrip- 
tions were raised in England to buy them the necessary quantity even of 
these ; the fact that while all this was going on, and misery and starva- 
tion were stalking the land, whole cargoes of cattle and corn, butter, 
cheese, and other provisions were exporting from Ireland, for the 
benefit of the landed proprietors there, who were residing in London, 
Paris, Rome, and elsewhere, proves, to our minds at least, that the ex- 
ports and imports might both have largely increased, and the millions 
¢ in no degree benefitted by either, though the few might be greatly 
enriched. As to the increased consumption of Irish whiskey, it has 
been very probably occasioned by increased wretchedness ; for misery 
and dissipation are near kindred. In any case, so far ought this to 
be taken asa proof of the increasing prosperity of the country, that we 
regard it at once both as the effect of previous wretchedness, and the 
cause of subsequently increased misery ; as desperation leads men first 
to drown their senses in intoxication, and then again inflames them to 
the commission of crime. Would to God, that the rulers of this 
country could but see this subject in its proper light, and they would 
then perceive that the health, the morals, and the happiness of a people, 
are of far more importance than its revenue, and be taught to estimate 
things by a higher and a better standard than their mere contributions 
to the funds of the exchequer. The grants of public money which 
Mr. Rice shewed had been advanced for the relief of Ireland, in vari- 
ous ways, proved, undoubtedly, that there was no want of sympathy 
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in England for Irish distress, and completely exonerated both the 
English Government and English people, from any such charge. 
But it at the same time furnished a melancholy proof of the defective 
state of things in a country blessed by Divine Providence with all the 
elements of natural wealth, in a degree equal at least, if not superior 
to England ; and yet requiring such aids, merely to subsist and linger 
out a miserable existence—for the great mass of the Irish people do 
little more. 

Mr. Cossertr followed Mr. Spring Rice, and in a speech in every 
way superior to the one that he delivered on the Speaker's election, 
combated the doctrine of increased exports and imports, proving in- 
creased happiness: he quoted the opinion of Mr. James Cropper, of 
Liverpool, that the increased exportation of sugar from Jamaica, 
proved only the increased laboyr and suffering to which the slaves 
who produced that sugar were thereby exposed ; and he contended that 
the increased production of cotton spinning and weaving at Man- 
chester, had produced exactly the same effect on the operative labourers 
there. He instanced a case within his own knowledge, where the 
Primate of Ireland lived for twenty years in the neighbourhood of 
Fulham, and died worth £300,000, all of which had been drawn by 
him from Ireland, and for which nothing but his paper receipts went 
back, by which the country was consequently impoverished to that 
amount. And every case of an absentee proprietor or drawer of rents 
or payment from Ireland, for which nothing was returned, produced 
exactly the same effects. 

Mr. Rosinson, Mr. Ricwarps, Mr. J. Browne, Mr. Morgan 
O’Connett, Mr. W. Rocue, Mr. D. Rocue, and Mr. J. O’'Con- 
NELL, each spoke on the subject of the Address, the Report on which 
was at length brought up. On the motion that it should be read, 
however, Mr. H. Grattan wished to propose an amendment, which 
he said he had intended to have done last night, but he had forgotten 
it! The Speaker said, however, that as he was then too late, - was 
now too soon. The Address was accordingly read, when 

Mr. Consett rose, and said he should move to omit the whole of 
the Address, after the words ‘“‘ Most Gracious Majesty,” which he 
would allow to stand, being the first three words of es document ; 
but, after that, he meant to propose an entirely new Address of his 
own. ‘This was read by him to the House, but was not adopted. 
The principal point in his speech was a very striking and happy ex- 
posure of the apostecy of Lord Plunkett, the present Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, who, in speaking of the Union of Ireland with 
England, said “ he would res'st it to the last moment of his existence, 
to the last drop of his blood; and, when he felt his dissolution ap- 
ptoaching, he would, like the father of Hannibal, take his children to 
the altar, and make them swear eternal hostility against the invaders 
of his country’s freedom.” Now, asked Mr. Conzert, where is this 
patriot-resister of the Union at the present moment? He is Lord 

Chancellor of Ireland, and prepared to resist every attempt to repeal 
that Union, which he thus declared his intention to “ resist to the 
death.” And where are all the young Hannibals, who were thus to 
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be sworn upon the altar to do the same? Why all safely and com- 
fortably rece id in delightful places by this Union-making and 
anti-repealing Government, to which their father was to make them 
swear eternal enmity! ‘The first is the Hon. and Rev. Thomas Plun. 
kett, Dean of Down, with six parishes under him; yielding im tithe, 
glebe, &c. 2863. a-year. The second is the Hon. John Plunkett, 
filling three separate offices, bringing him, — 17001. a-year. 
The third is the Hon. David Plunkett, in the Common Pleas, with a 
salary of 1500/. and patronage worth 4,100/. a-year. The fourth is 
the Hon. Patrick Plunkett, with four places, bringing in 2600/. a-year. 
The list went on to include other sons, and after these nephews ; 
making, altogether, ten in number, and their united emoluments 
22,3331. of the public money! These details excited a deep feeling 
of indignation among many of the independent members of the 
House: and, when contrasted with the wages of labour at two shil- 
lings a week, and tithe prosecutions for arrears of a halfpenny, a 

nny and such insignificant sums, cannot fail to excite as deep an 
indignation throughout the country. 

Mr. Fietpen supported Mr. Cobbett’s amended Address; and 
Mr. T. ATTWooD moved an amendment to the original Address of the 
House, in a speech which forcibly depicted the misery of the English 
as well as Irish labourers ; and proved that neither habits of in 
nor of order required to be promoted by any enactments of that House, 
for these already existed; but what was wanted was an adequate re- 
muneration for the labour of each, and then elevation from the grind- 
ing poverty into which both were plunged. 

Mr. Cobbett’s Address was put to a division, and the numbers were 
—for its adoption 23, against it, 323. Mr. Attwood's amendment to 
the original Address was negatived without a division, and the House 
adjourned at a quarter before | o'clock. 


Tvuespay, Fesrvary 12. 


His Majesty's answer to the Address of the House was communicated 
by the Speaker. It was in the following terms :— 

“ { thank you for this loyal and dutiful Address. I rely with confidence upon 
the determination which you have expressed to support me in maintaining in- 
violate the legislative Union between Great Britain and Ireland, and you maybe 
assured, that in exercising the powers which you may intrust to my Government 
for the suppression of all acts of violence and outrage, I shall feel it my duty to 
assist you in the application of all such remediesas may be required for removing 
all just grounds of complaint in every part of my dominions.” 


Lord ALtHorp then rose, to communicate to the House the out- 
lines of a plan proposed by the Government for a revision of the Irish 
Church establishment, on the grounds of which he should ask leave 
to bring in a Bill for the purpose of carrying such revision into effect. 
The heads of the plan are as follow :— 

‘Two archbishoprics are to be abolished, or reduced to two bishop- 
rics,—and two only to remain, From eighteen bishopries eight are 


to be cut off, and the revenues of the sees thus suppressed to go to 
the General Church Fund. ae 


The bishopric of Derry is to be reduced in the amount of its reve- 
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nues, and a general tax to be imposed on all the bishoprics besides,— 
of from 5 te 15 per cent., according to their value. This will reduce 
the income of the archbishoprics and bishoprics of Ireland from 
£130,000 to £60,000 a year. 

A tax is also to be placed on all benefices above £200 a year, gra- 
duating from five to fifteen per cent. in lieu of first fruits, which are 
to be abolished. This will bring the income of the whole parochial 

under £600,000 a year. 

The Church cess, or vestry rate, imposed by Protestants on Catho- 
lics, as well as on eee of their own persuasion, is to be abolished, 
which will be a relief to thé extent of £80,000 a year, and must get 
rid of much vexation and annoyance to all parties. 

There is to be an entive abelian of all sinecure dignities, and an 
appropriation of the revenues applied to them, as well as of what is 
taken from the archbishops, bi , and holders of benefices in Ire- 
land, to the General Church Fund. 

This fund is to be administered by Commissioners, who are to 
apply it to the following purposes :—Repairs of churches, au 
tion of poor livings, and assistance in building new churches, glebe 
houses, &c. in parishes where there are now none. 

As the church lands cannot now be let on longer leases than twenty- 
one years, it is intended to make them fee lands, so as to have a value 
im perpetuity ; and tenants are to be allowed to purchase that 
tuity, subject to acorn rent — to the amount now annually paid 
them in the shape of rent and fine for renewals. The sums produced 
by such purchases being created by the additional value given to the 
land, or the lease of occupancy, by this new act, is to belong to the 
State, and not to the Charch, and to be applied solely to sec ur- 
poses. If the purchases should be extensive, which is believed, we 
the moderation of the rate, the fund raised will be from two to three 
millions sterling. 

The commutation of tithes for land, and the laws prohibiting plu- 
ralities, and enforcing the residence of the clergy im the parishes from 
which they derive their emoluments, are to be the subject of other 
bills. 

Nothing is said, or even hinted at, respecting a permanent provi- 
sion for the poor, in the shape of poor horas, aldineremndan tai-juchies, 
or in an improved form. 

The plan has many more merits than defects, and therefore it was 
hailed by the great majority of the House with acclamations of joy. 
Even Mr. O'Connell professed himself to be entirely satified ; onl Se 

only opponents were Sir Robert Peel, Sir Robert Inglis, and Mr. 
Goulburn, among the English, and Mr. Shaw among the Irish 
Members ; but when it is recollected that the first of these was long a 
Member for the University of Oxford ; that the second is the si 
Member for that learned and ecclesiastical body; that the third is 
Member for the University of Cambridge; and the fourth for the 
University of Dublin, all wonder at their opposition must cease. 

The speeches during the evening were long and heavy, except Mr. 
O’Connell’s and Mr. Stanley's, both of whom advanced themselves 
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y in the favour of the House, by the mild and conciliatory tone 
which they adopted, in contrast to the fierce denunciations of the past 
week. The effect of the whole proceedings of the evening, were bene- 
ficial indeed, ina very high degree. Ist. As neve a really sincere 
intention on the part of Ministers to redeem their pledges of reforming 
the Irish Church. 2nd. As giving the new Members an earnest that 
something besides mere talking would be submitted for their judg- 
ment and decision ; and 3dly. As shaking off the party of the Con- 
servatives, who had already began to cling too close to the Ministers, 
and do them harm rather than good by their alliance. ‘ 

Considering the aristocratical composition of the Ministry and its 
dependents,—taking into account the vast power and influence of the 
Church,—and viewing the still large party of landed gentry, and, 
consequently, church-patronage-and tithe-holders that remain in the 
Commons—with the feverish apprehensions that exist among the 
rich everywhere, at any infringement, as they call it, on the rights of 
property—it could hardly be expected that the existing Administration 
would come to the point to which thousands are looking, of declaring 
Church property to be the State property, and dealing with it as Par- 
liament saw fit. But it will be a great step ame towards this, if 
the present measure passes, which it undoubtedly will; and the time, 
will ultimately come, when all the property of the Church will be 
applied to the national relief; when, if an establishment exists at all, 
it will be paid on a moderate yet just scale of rewards proportioned to 
duties : but, which will be still more desirable, when the people, of 
every denomination of faith, shall support their own pastors, and 
when religion and morality shall be far more extensively promoted by 
voluntary contributions to the funds appropriated to the support of its 
teachers, as is the case with all the dissenters in England at the pre- 
sent moment, than by any establishment the state can maintain. 


WEDNESDAY, Fesruary 13. 


Tue proceedings of the House were, as is usual on Wednesdays, 
exceedingly miscellaneous; and the debates, if so they can be called, 

uite conversational. The topics introduced and disposed of, were 
the following :— 

Mr.Harvey proposed to move that the ecclesiastical commissioners 
should be directed to ascertain the localities of all church property, the 
amount of rent paid thereon, the number of acres in each place, and 
the annual value thereof: but after some observations from Lord 
Althorp, Lord Stormont, Mr. Hume, and Mr. Littleton, Mr. Harvey 
consented to withdraw his motion for the present. 

The case of Sir Harry Neale, the admiral who was offered the 
Portsmouth command, on condition of his vacating his seat in Parlia- 
ment, was brought forward by the Marquis of Cuanpos; when Sir 
James Graham defended the conditional offer, by shewing that the 
holding of the two trusts by one person, must be detrimental to the one 
or the other; for the admiral’s duties requiring his constant presence 
at Portsmouth, and the member's duties requiring his constant attend- 
ance in London, they were clearly incompatible. 
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In the order of the day for the adjourned debate upon the standing 
orders, Lord Althorp very wisely withdrew those relating to the 
standing committees of the whole House on religion, justice, and 
privileges, shewing clearly that select committees for each particular 
case, were far more favourable, than general committees, to the redress 
of grievances and the dispatch of business. 

he subject of the East India Company's Charter was noticed, for 

the first time during the session, except in the slight allusion to it in 
Ee his Majesty’s Speech, by Mr. Barina, who said, that seeing the 
: &. Right Hon. President of the Board of Control in his place, he 
. wished to know when he thought it likely that he would be able to 
; . bring the question of the East India Company's Charter under the 
i consideration of the House, He ventured to suggest, that the great 
importance of the question to every part of the kingdom, and the great 
: t interests connected with it, rendered it necessary that a subject of such 
¢ magnitude should not be brought forward at a late period of the ses- 
| 


, eS ES. llr 





sion. He was aware that there were already questions before the 

d House, which would prevent this subject from being brought forward 

: a at present ; but he was desirous of expressing his objection to have a 

; i subject of such vast importance brought forward at a fate period of the 

session. The noble lord (Althorp) had stated that it was not his 

E intention to move for the re-appointment of the Bank Committee, and 

: he (Mr. Baring) must say it appeared to him that the House were 

( 4 already in possession of sufficient information upon the subject of the 

Ei East India question ; indeed, his objection was rather to the abundance 
a than the scantiness of evidence on the subject. 

ie Mr. C. Grant said that the importance of the question to which 


A the honourable member had referred, could not be overrated. It was 
Pu at present under thé consideration of the Government, and the Court 


of Directors. The introduction of the subject into the House, cer- 
tainly, would not be deferred to a late period of the session: indeed, it 
a was his intention to bring it before them at no distant period from the 

present time. Of course he could not pledge himself to the exact mo- 
ment, but he expected it would be 5 Easter. 

Whenever this question is brought forward, we shall be prepared to 
take our share in the discussions upon it ; but, before that, it would be 
a dissipation of strength that had better be reserved, to introduce it 
a incidentally. The true way, we believe, to meet great questions is, 
not by desultory attacks or defences, but by bringin, them fairly 
" Before the House, and grappling then with tliem in all their bearings, 
: and with all the force thes can be applied. Meantime, we hope the 
' Associations now so numerously formed in the country, for opening 
i the trade with India and China, will begin to be on the alert, and 
' prepared to act as may be necessary, when the discussion comes on. 


VOL. I.—NO. II, 







THE LEGISLATIVE RECORDER. 


REPORT ON THE CASE OF MR. PEASE, THE QUAKER 
MEMBER FOR DURHAM. 


Knowine the very general interest that will be felt in this case, by all the 
Society of Friends, and by a large portion of the Dissenters of England, 
who are opposed to tests and oaths, on religious grounds, we have ven- 
tured to occupy a portion of our space by the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee, appointed to examine into this matter, omitting only such portions 
as are not necessary to the elucidation of the case: and the novelty as 
well as interest of the subject will, no doubt, plead our justification. 


‘The Se.tecr Comm:tTEe appointed to search the Journals of the House, 
and to report to the House such Precedents and such Acts or parts of 
Acts of Parliament as relate to the Right of the People, called Quakers, 
to take their Seats in Parliament, and to the Privilege conferred 
them to make their solemn Affirmation in Courts of Justice and 
Places where by Law an Oath is allowed, authorized, or required to be 
taken :—Have proceeded in the Examination directed by the House, 
and have agreed upon the following Report: 

In prosecuting the Examination directed by the House, the Committee have 
discovered one case, and only one, in which the question of admissibility 
of a Quaker to take his Seat in Parliament on Affirmation has come before 
the House. This was the case of John Archdale, Esquire, who was re- 
turned as a Burgess for the Borough of Chiping Wicombe, in the 10th 
year of King William the Third. The particulars of this case, as it ap- 
pears from the Entries on the Journals of the House, your Committee 
will presently state. But their object in noticing it thus early, is in order 
to distinguish those Acts of Parliament which preceded, from those which 
followed, the decision of the House in that case. 

Your Committee will now proceed to state, in chronological order, the 
different Acts of Parliament which have any bearing upon the question, 
either as containing special provisions relating to Quakers, or as prescribi 
the Oaths to be taken by ae of Paslinmsent. ois 

There is no trace of any Oath being required to be taken by Members 
of the House of Commons, upon taking their Seats in the House, pre- 
viously to the Acts of the Sth of Eliz. c. 1, and the 7th of Jac. 1. c. 6, 
which directed the Oaths of Supremacy and Allegiance to be taken before 
the Lord Steward; but as these Provisions have been repealed by the Ist 
and 2d Will. 3. c.9, your Committee do not think it necessary further to 
refer to them. r 

The first Enactment relating to Quakers (since repealed by the 52d 
Geo. 3. ¢. 155.) was the 13th and 14th Car. 2. ¢. 1, intituled, “Am Act 
for preventing the Mischiefs and Dangers that may arise by certain Persons 
called Quakers, and others, refusing to take lawful Oaths.” It recites, 
“* Whereas of late times certain persons under the name of Quakers, and 
other names of separation, have taken upand maintained sundry danger- 
ous opinions and tenets, and (amongst others) that the taking of an Oath 
im any case whatsoever, although before a lawful Magistrate, is altogether 
unlawful and contrary to the Word of God ; and the said persons do daily 
refuse to take an Oath, though lawfully tendered, whereby it often happens 
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that the truth is wholly suppressed, and the administration of justice much 
obstructed. And whereas the said persons, under a pretence of religious 
worship, do often assemble themselves in great numbers in several parts of 
this realm, to the great endangering of the public peace and safety, and 
to the terror of the people, by maintaining a secret and strict correspond- 
ence amongst themselves, and in the meantime separating and dividi 
themselves from the rest of his Majesty’s ap and loyal subjects, 
from the public congregations and usual places of Divine Worship; for 
the ae therefore, and better Poses the many mischiefs and 
dangers that do and may arise by such dangerous tenets and such unlaw- 
ful assemblies,” 

It enaets, “ That if any person or persons who maintain that the takin 
of an Oath in any case whatsoever (although before a lawful Magistrate) 
is altogether unlawful, and contrary to the Word of God, from and after 
the four-and-twentieth day of March in the present year of Our Lord one 
thousand six hundred sixty and one, shall wilfully and obstinately refuse 
to take an Oath, whereby the laws of the realm he or she is or shall be 
bound to take the same, being lawfully and duly tendered, or shall 
endeavour to persuade any other person to whom any such Oath 
shall in like manner be duly and lawfully tendered, to refuse and 
forbear the taking the same; or shall by printing, writing or otherwise, 
go about to maintain and defend that the taking of an Oath, in any case 
whatsoever, is altogether unlawful; and if the said persons, commonly 
called Quakers, shall at any time after the said four-and-twentieth day of 
March, depart from the places of their several habitations, and assemble 
themselves to the number of five or more, of the age of sixteen years or 
upwards, at any one time, in any place, under pretence of joining in a 
religious worship not authorized by the laws of this realm, that then in all 
and every such cases the party so offending, being thereof lawfully convict 
by verdict of twelve men, or by his own confession, or by the notorious 
evidence of the fact, shall lose and forfeit to the King’s Majesty, his heirs 
and successors, for the first offence such sum as shall be im upon him 
or her, not exceeding Five Pounds.” 

The Act then imposes a further penalty for the second offence, and 
banishment for the third and makes other provisions as to the mode of 
dealing with the offenders. 

The next Statute is the ist William & Mary, cap. 18, intituled, “ An 
Act for exempting Their Majesties Protestant Subjects dissenting from the 
Church of England, from the Penalties of certain Laws,” (communly called 
the Toleration Act) in which the Affirmation of Dissenters from the Church 
of — who scruple the taking of any Oath, is for the first time legally 
recognised. 

The next Statute is the 7th & 8th Will. 3. c. 34, intituled, “ An Act that 
the solemn Affirmation and Declaration of the people called Quakers shall 
be accepted instead of an Oath in the usual form.” 


The foregoing are the whole of the Acts, so far as Your Committee have 
been able to discover, in any way bearing upon the question, songs 
the case of Archdale. It will therefore be seen that at the time w 
Archdale’s case occurred, the Oaths required of a Member on taking his 
Seat were, the Oaths of Allegiance and Su , according to the 

by the Statute of the Ist of Will. & Mary, c.8; and that the 
only Statutes which at that time existed for giving relief to Quakers in the 
matter of the Oath, were the Ist of Will. & , ¢. 18. 8.13; and the 7th 
& 8th of Will. 3. c. 34. 

Your Committee will prt concn to state the Entries on the Jovrnats 
of the House, relating to dale’s case. 

The first Entry is, 
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“ Martis, 3° die Januarii, 10 Gulielmi Tertii, 1698-9. 

“ The House was, according to Order, called over, and the names of 
such Members as made default were noted down; and their names bei 
called over a second time, several of them were excused upon account 
their being sick ; and others, upon the road coming up; and others, u 
account of extraordinary occasions in the country. And the name of John 
Archdale, esquire, a Burgess for the Borough of Chiping Wicomb, in the 
county of Bucks, being called over a second time, Mr. Speaker acquainted 
the House that Mr. Archda’e had been with him this meee, 58 deli- 
vered him a letter sealed; which Mr. Speaker presented to the House, and 
the same was opened and read, and is as followeth, viz.:— 

“ London, the 3d of the Ist mo. called January 1698-9. Sir, Upon the 
call of the House, it will appear that I am duly chosen and returned to 
serve in Parliament for the Boro’ of Chipping Wycombe, in the Coy of 
Bucks ; and therefore I request of thee to acquaint the Honourable Honse 
of Commons the reason I have not as yet appeared, which is, that the 
Burgesses being voluntarily inclined to elect me, I did not oppose their 
inclinations, believing that my declarations of fidelity, &c. might in this 
case, as in others where the law requires an Oath, be accepted; I am 
therefore ready to execute my trust, if the House think fit to admit of me 
thereupon, which I do humbly submit to their wisdom and justice, and 
shall acquiese with what they will be pleased to determine therein. This 
being all at present, I remain, thy real and obliged friend, John Archdale. 

“ Ordered, That the contents of the said Letter be taken into consider- 
ation upon Friday morning next. 


“ Ordered, That the said Mr. Archdale do attend this House upon 
Friday morning next.” 


“ Veneris, 6° die Januarii, 10 Gulielmi Tertii. 

“ The House being informed, that Mr. Archdale attended according to 
order, his Letter to Mr. Speaker was again read. And the several statutes 
qualifying persons to come into, and sit and vote, in this House, were 
read ; viz. of the 30 Car. 2di; 1 Will. and Mariw; and 7 and 8 Will. 
and Marie. 

“ And then the said Mr. Archdale was called in. 

“ And he came into the middle of the House, almost to the Table. 

“ And Mr. Speaker, by direction of the House, asked him, Whether he 
had taken the Oaths, or would take the Oaths appointed, to qualify him- 
self to be a Member of this House. To which he answered, That in 


regard to a principle of his religion, he had not taken the Oaths, nor could 
take them. 


“ And then he withdrew. 

“ Ordered, That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to the Clerk of the 
Crowa, to make out a new Writ for electing a Burgess to serve in this 
present Parliament for the Borough of Chipping Wicomb, in the county 
of Bucks, in the room of the said Mr. Archdale, who hath refused to 
qualify himself to be a Member of this House, by taking the Oaths by law 
appointed for that purpose.” 

The next Statute is the Ist Geo. 1. s. 2. ¢. 6, intituled, “ An Act for 
making perpetual an Act of the 7th and 8th years of the reign of his late 
Majesty King William the Third, intituled, ‘ An Act that the Solemn 
Affirmation and Declaration of the People called Quakers, shall be ac- 
cepted instead of an Oath in the usual form; and for explaining and 
enforcing the said Act in relation to the payment of Tithes and rch 
Rates; and for appoivting the form of an Affirmation to be taken by the 
said People called Quakers, instead of the Oath of Abjuration. ” 

The next Statute is the 8th Geo. 1. cap. 6. intituled, “ An Act for 
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granting the People called Quakers, such Forms of Affirmation or Declara- 
tion as may remove the difficulties which many of them lie under.” 

By the 12th Geo. 2. c. 13, intituled, “ An Act [amongst other things] for 
the better regulation of Attornies and Solicitors,” Sec. 8, it is enacted 
that Quakers may be inrolled as Attornies upon taking a solemn Affirma- 
tion instead of the Oaths required by the 2d of Geo, 2. ¢. 23, s. 3. 

The next Statute is the 22 Geo. 2. c. 46, intituled, “ An Act amongst 
other things for allowing Quakers to make Affirmation in cases where an 
Oath is or shall be required.” 

The next Statute is the 34th Geo. 3, c. 73, intituled, “‘ An Act for 
directing the Appointment of Commissioners to administer certain Oaths 
and Declarations required by Law to be taken and made by Persons offer- 
ing to vote at the Election of Members to serve in Parliament ;” which is 
the Act now in force, under which the Declaration or Affirmation of a 
Quaker is administered previously to his voting for the Election of a Mem- 
ber of Parliament. 

The last Statute relating to the Affirmation is the 9th Geo. 4. ¢. 32, 
intituled, “ An Act for amending the Law of Evidence in certain cases.” 
Tt recites, “ Whereas it is expedient that Quakers and Moravians should 
be allowed to give evidence upon their solemn Affirmation in all cases, eri- 
minal as well as civil ; and that in prosecutions for forgery the party inter- 
ested should be rendered a competent witness.” 

And it enacts, “ That every eral or Moravian who shall be required 
to give evidence in any case whatsoever, criminal or civil, shall, instead of 
taking an Oath in the usual form, be permitted to make his or her Solemn 
Affirmation or Declaration in the words following; (that is to say) “1, A.B., 
do solemnly, sincerely and truly declare and affirm; which said Affirma- 
tion or Declaration shall be of the same force and effect in all Courts of 
Justice, and other places where by law an Oath is required, as if such 
Quaker or Moravian had taken an Oath in the usual form. 

These are the whole of the Statutes passed since Archdale’s case, which 

our Committee think it necessary to bring under the attention of the 
ouse. 

It will be collected from the former part of the Report, that no Parlia- 
mentary decision has ever been given on their construction and effect. 

The Committee, in their investigation, have however met with the fol- 
lowing decisions in the Court of King’s Bench. 

“ Rex v. Morris,” reported 1 Lord Raymond, 337, which occurred a few 
months before the case of Archdale. 

“ A Quaker sued a Mandamus, directed to the Mayor and Burgesses of 
the city of Lincoln, in the county of Lincoln, to command them to admit 
him ad locum et =— of a freeman of the said city, having served seven 
years’ apprenticeship. They return, that he refused to take the Oaths of 
office ; and the Court, after argument at the Bar, was of opinion, that he 
might take the Solemn Affirmation instead of the Oaths prescribed by the 
Act of 7 & 8 Wm. 3, c. 34; and that his freedom could not be taken within 
the words of the exception in the same Act, namely, to be a place of profit 
in the Government; though the return shows, that every freeman has a 
right to give a vote for electing Members to serve in Parliament, and to 
have common for certain cattle.” 

The same case is also reported in 5 Mod. 399, where the Mandamus 
and Return are set forth at length, from which it appears that a freeman, 
upon his admission, was required to be sworn “ before the Mayor and Com- 
mon Council.” 

This case is again reported in a subsequent volume (12) of Mod. Rep. 
190, with the judgment more at length, of which the following is a tran- 
script: 
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“ The Court were of opinion, that he ought to be admitted on his Solemn 
Affirmation ; for the office of a freeman is no place of profit or office in the 
Government, within the Statute: by his serving his Spero had 
a right in the freedom, and his admission, whereunto the taking an Oath is 
not essential, but only by custom; and the intent of the Act was, that, unless 
in those cases excepted by proviso, the Affirmation of a Quaker should be as 
available as his Oath.” : 

There are other cases at Common Law on these Statutes, and particular} 
the Case of Atcheson v. Everit, Cowp. 382, in which the Court of King’s 
Bench on a very full examination on the subject, evinced a disposition to 
put an enlarged and liberal construction upon them: but as these cases all PS 
related tu matters of Evidence, Your Committee do not think it necessary 3 
to refer to them more particularly. Evidence has also been adduced before 
Your Committee, shewing that notwithstanding that the Oaths of Alle- 
giance, Supremacy and Abjuration, are by several Statutes required to be : 
taken by all Barristers on their call to the Bar; and as cts the Oath af 
of Abjuration, by the very same Statute which imposes the Oath on Mem- 
bers of Parliament, Quakers have nevertheless in several instances been E 
admitted to the Bar on taking Affirmations to the effect of those Oaths a 
before the Benchers of the respective Inns of Court, and before the Judges 
in Westminster Hall. 

We are given to understand that the first instance of this kind occurred 
before Lord Ellenborough in 1818, and that he treated the question as free 
from doubt, on the ground that the Affirmation Acts made only three 
exceptions, and that the station of a Barrister not falling within the 
exceptions, was clearly within the remedy provided by those Acts. 

It is also stated to the Committee, that since the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, a Quaker has served the Office of Sheriff of the City of 
York, on his Affirmation. But it does not appear whether the regularity 


of the proceeding in this respect was ever made the subject of judicial 
investigation. 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
From Fepruary 5 ro Fesrvary 13. 


Petitions Presented. 


Sabbath._——Petitions for the better observance thereof ;—of Magistrates, Clergy, 
Tradesmen, and Inhabitants of Guildford ;—of the Minister, Heads of Fami- 
lies, and Inhabitants of Nenthorn ;—and, of Heads of Families in Killearn. 

House and Window Taxes.—--Petitions for the repeal thereof ;—of Inhabitants 
of Clerkenwell ;—and, of Knaresborough. 

Kingston-upon-Hull Corporation. Petition of Inhabitants of Kingston-upon- 
Hull, for a Law to enable the Inhabitants of the enlarged Borough to elect their 
Magistrates and Municipal Officers. 

Sale of Beer Act. Petition of the Mayor and Jurats and Grand Jury of the 
Town and Port of Hastings in General Quarter Sessions assembled, for the 
amendment thereof. 

Jews.——P tition of the Committee of the Protestant Society for the protection of 
Religious Liberty, for the repeal of all Laws that exelude the Jews from a full 
and equal participation in civil and political rights, 

Slavery.——Petition of Inhabitants of Denby, for abolition thereof. 

Sabbath Day.——Petitions for the better observance thereof ;—of Inhabitants of 


Knaresborough ;—of the Minister, Elders, and Inhabitants of Tillicoultry ;— 
and, of Inhabitants of Cold Overton. st re 
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Sabbath.———Petitions for the better observance thereof ;—of the Associate Con- 
gregation of the parish of Kilbarchan;—of the Ministers and Elders of the 
Presbytery of Paisley ;—of Inhabitants of Whitby ;—of the Minister, Church- 
wardens, and Inhabitants of Long-Preston ;—of Members of the Kirk Session 
of Comrie ;—of the Minister, Heads of Families, and Inhabitants of Nenthorn ; 
—and, of Inhabitants of Kirkinner. 

Tithes (Ireland).——Petitions for the abolition thereof ;—of Tithe-payers of the 
united parishes of Kilworth, Kilerumper, and other places ;—of Inhabitants of 
Swords ;—of the beqaeee foe Costlea ;—of Carrickedmond ;—and, of the district 
of Lisnadill, a part of the parish of Armagh. 

Union with Treland.——Petition of Shoemakers of the City of Dublin, for the 
repeal thereof. 

Slavery.—— Petitions for the abolition thereof ;—-of inhabitants of Long-Preston ; 
—and, of Milford. 

Soap Duty.——Petition of Inhabitants of Bervie, for the repeal thereof. 

Sabbath.——-Petitions for the better observance thereof ;—of Inhabitants of 
London engaged in various retail trades ;—of various Tradesmen, resident in 
the Old Bailey ;—of Inhabitants of the united towns of Port Glasgow and 
Newark ;—and, of Ministers and Inhabitants of Farnham. 

Jews. Petition of Persons professing the Jewish Religion, resident in and near 
London, for the repeal of all Laws that exclude the Jews from a full and equal 
participation in civil and political rights. 

Church of Scotland.———Petition of Male Communicants of the Church of Scot- 
land residing in Dunlop, for the repeal of the present Law of Patronage, and 
for giving to the Male Communicants of each parish the right to choose the 
Parochial Clergyman. 

Schoolmasters (Scotland ).———Petition of Male Inhabitants of Dunlop, for the 
repeal of so much of the Act 43 Geo. 3, c. 54, as restricts the right to vote 
at the election of a parish Schoolmaster to heritors of one hundred pounds Scots 
of valuation, and to vest the privilege in the heads of families. 

Nocturnal Legislation. Petition of Inhabitants of Newmilns, praying the 
House to discontinue the practice of Nocturnal Legislation, 

House and Window Tax, &e. Petition of William Rivett, Chairman of a 
meeting of the Inhabitant Householders of Saint Leonard, Shoreditch, for the 
repeal thereof, 

Excise Licences. —- Petition of oo licensed to sell Ale, Spirituous Liquors, 
and Wine, resident in or near the City of Ely, for diminishing the expense of 
their Licences. 

Sabbath. Petitions for the better observance thereof ;—of Inhabitants of Lon- 
don engaged in various Trades ;—and, of Tetbury. 

Tithes (Ireland). Petition of Inhabitants of Agliss, for the abolition thereof. 

Scarborough Corporation.——Petition of Householders and Inhabitants of Scar- 
borough, for a Law to enable them to choose their own Magistrates, and other 
Municipal Officers. 

Soap.——Petition of Soap- makers and Dealers in Soap, in Glasgow, for the repeal 
of the Duty thereon. 

Slavery.——Petition of Inhabitants of Coningsby, for the abolition thereof. 

House and Window Taxes,—— Petitions for the repeal thereof ;—of Inhabitant 
Householders of St. Anne, Westminster ;—of the Churchwardens, Overseers, 
and Inhabitant Householders of Walcot ;—and, of Inhabitant Householders of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, Bath, 

Tithes, kc.——Petition of Inhabitants of Rochdale, for the abolition of Tithes, 
and for the repeal of the Duties on Malt, Hops, and Soap. 

Poor Laws.—— Petition of Inhabitants of Atherstone, complaining of the unequal 
operation of the Poor Laws, and submitting a plan whereby the same may be 


removed, 
Nocturnal Legislation. ——Petition of Freeholders and Inhabitants of Wingham, 
praying the House to discontinue the practice of Nocturnal Legislation. 
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Notices given for future Days. 


Lord Viscount Milton. ——-Motion relating to the Corn Laws.—— Wednesday, 
20th February. 3 ; 

Sir Francis Vincent.——Bill to alter and amend the Laws respecting Libel—— 
Thursday, 28th February. 

Mr. Richards. Bill to invest the Tithes now payable to the Clergymen of the 
Established Church in Ireland in Trustees, for the benefit of the Poor resident 
in the respective parishes in lreland :——Bill to raise a Tax of one shilling 
in the pound on ali Incomes arising from capital in Ireland, for the payment 
of the stipends due to the existing Ministers of the Establishment, and for 
providing for the reduction of that Establishment, as vacancies occur in 
the respective Bishopricks, Deaneries, Chapters, Rectories, and other Bene- 
fices, until the whole may be provided for out of the Church Lands, and 
the public be relicved from the Tax to be now imposed,——Thursday, 7th 
March. 

Mr. Harvey.—Select Committee to inquire into the Land Revenues of the 
Crown, under the management of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, 
and to report their opinion as to the means by which they may be rendered 
most available for the public service. ——Monday, 18th March. 

Mr. O'Connell. Sill for the total extinction of all compulsory payments of 
Vestry Cesses, or Vestry Rates in Ireland. ——Tuesday, 19th February. 

Mr. Wilks. Select Committee, to consider the general state of parochial 
registries, and the Laws relating to those registries, and the registration of 
births, baptisms, marriages, deaths, and burials, in England and Wales.—— 
‘Tuesday, Sth March. 

Mr. Wilks. Bill to exempt from Poor’s Rate all Churches, Chapels, and 
other places exclusively appropriated to religious worship.——Tuesday, 12th 
March. 

Mr. Lytton Bulwer.——Bill for the better protection of Dramatic Authors.—— 
Tuesday, }2th March. 

Mr. Lytton Bulwer.—— Bill for the better regulation of the Laws operating on 
Dramatic Performances. ‘Tuesday, 12th March, 

Mr. Thomas Attwood.——Select Committee, to inquire into the causes of the 
general distress existing among the industrious classes of the United Kingdom, 
and into the most effectual means of its relief,——Tuesday, 5th March. 

Sir Thomas Troubridge.——Select Committee, to inquire into the existing Laws 
and Regulations on Pilotage, with a view to alter and amend the same.—— 
Tuesday, 19th March. 

Mr. Charles Buller, Select Committee, to which all Election Petitions pre- 
sented during the present Session of Parliament shall be referred.——Monday, 
18th February. 

Mr. Slaney.——Select Committee to consider the best means of securing open 
spaces in the immediate vicinity of populous towns as public walks, cal- 
culated to promote the health and comfort of the inhabitants, —-Thursday, 
2lst February. 


Mr. Roebuck.——Select Committee to frame means for a National Education. 
Monday, 4th March. 

The Lord Advocate. ——-Bill to regulate the Municipal Constitution of the Royal 
Burghs in Seotland.——Tuesday, 12th March, 

Mr. Fitzgerald.——Bill for the better transmission of property in certain cases 
in Ireland, by enabling persons there, where the assets do not exceed £200, 
to take out Probate to Wills or Letters of Administration to such assets 
before the Assistant Barristers of the respective Counties in that Kingdom, 

Monday, 18th March. 
Mr. Tennyson.——That a Communication be made to the House of Peers, 


requesting their Lordships to review their privilege of voting by proxy.—— 
Tuesday, 2d April. ? a eee 
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Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer.—Resolution, for the repeal of the Stamp Duty on 
Newspapers and Advertisements, and for a Select Committee to inquire into 
the propriety of substituting a cheap postage on Newspapers and Works under 
a certain weight. ‘Wednesday, 3d April. 

Mr. Slaney. Bill to enable manufacturers and mechanics to insure themselves 
against temporary want of employment, by giving them facilities for creating a 
safe joint fund, vested in the Public Funds, or other approved and available 
security. ‘Thursday, 25th April. \ 

Mr. Wolryche Whitmore. ——Corn Laws. Thursday, 25th April. 

Mr. Beauclerk, ‘To call the attention of the House to the Duty now levied on 
Malt, with the view of proposing the reduction or repeal of that 'Tax.—— 
Wednesday, Ist May. 




















Mr. Finch. Motion for the suppression of Political Unions.——- Monday, 6th 
May. 
Mr Hume.—— Return of Expenses of Select Committees of the House of Lords 


from 1800 to this time, and of the House of Commons for 1831 and 1832,—— 
Monday, 18th February. 

Mr. Hume. Select Committee, to examine and report the number of Members 
of both Houses of Parliament who hold office, place, and emolument, under the 
Crown, or Public Offices, &c. and the amount of salary and allowances, pre- 
sent or in reversion,—— Friday, 22d February. 

Mr. Robert Grant. For removal of all disabilities affecting persons professing 
the Jewish Religion. —~Thursday, 14th March. 

Mr. Matthias Attwood. To submit a Motion on the subject of a revision of the 
existing Monetary system of the Country. Friday, 15th March. 

Mr. George Young. ——Select Committee, to inquire into the State of the British 
commercial shipping interests, and to report the same to the House.——~Mon- 
day, 22d April. 

Mr. Hudson, Motion for a graduated reduction in the pay and salaries of all 
persons employed in the public service, and in all Superannuation Allowances, 
Half-pay, and Pensions, paid out of the public money.——Thursday, 7th 
March. 

















Progress of Public Bills. 


Church (Ireland).——Motion made, and Question proposed,—“ That leave be 
given to bring in a Bill to alter and amend the Laws relating to the Temporali- 
ties of the Church in Ireland.” Bill ordered to be brought in by Lord 
Viscount Althorp, Mr. Stanley, Mr. Attorney General, and Mr, Solicitor 
General, 








CONTEMPORANEOUS AND POSTHUMOUS FAME. 


Great minds had rather deserve contemporaneous a “sea without obtain- 
ing it, than obtain it without deserving it. If it follow them, it is well; 
but they will not deviate to follow it. With inferior minds the reverse is 
observable ; so that they can command the flattery of knaves while living, 
they care not fur the execrations of honest men, when dead. Milton nei- 
ther aspired to present fame, nor even expected it; but (to use his own 
words) his high ambition was, ‘to leave something so written to after 

that they should not willingly let it die” And Cato finely observed, he 
would much rather that posterity should inquire why no statues were 
erected to him, rHAN WHY THEY wERE.—Lacon. 
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THE POLITICAL INDICATOR. 





TAXATION—CURRENCY—CORN LAWS—EAST INDIA 
MONOPOLY—AND WEST INDIA SLAVERY. 


We have endeavoured to ascertain, as far as is practicable, what are 
the measures which Government are likely to introduce earliest, and 
in what shape those measures will come before the House, more 
especially as it regards the great and important questions of ‘Taxation 
—the Currency—the Corn Laws—the East India and China Trade 
and West India Slavery. The degree of reserve or secrecy main- 
tained by the Administration on all matters in preparation, is, how- 
ever, one of the most striking characteristics of their system. ‘They 
maintained it on the Reform Bill, so that no one but the actual mem- 
bers of the Cabinet knew what it was to be, till it was divulged in the 
House of Commons; when the suddenness of the joy to some, and 
alarm to others, was such as to make the honourable member for 
Buckinghamshire, Mr. John Smith, say, it actually “took away his 
breath with delight.” It was maintained on the subject of the Irish 
Church Revision ; as not an individual out of the cabinet knew what 
it was to be, even an hour before Lord Althorp brought it forward. 
This may be a wise or an unwise policy: it is at least a new one: 
and, as far as success is dependent on it, it has worked well for those 
who have observed it. We shall not now discuss the merits or the 
demerits of this system of tactics: every admiral, every general, and 
every minister, will plan his operations in his own way : but we men- 
tion it chiefly with a view to shew the difficulty of anticipating, with 
any certainty, what may be done, and the indu!zence with which 
all speculations on probabilities ought to be reccived. With this 
limitation, we shall state frankly, however, what are our own im- 
pressions, from the best evidence within our reach, and leave others 
to form their judgment accordingly. 

On the subject of Taxation, we fear there will be but a very trifling 
reduction, from the unwillingness to retrench those parts of the ex- 
penditare which seem to have grown out of a vicious system, which 
the Ministers either have not the courage or the power to alter; and 
we believe there is still less hope of the Government originating any 
plan for the revision of the whole system of taxation, by taking off 
all taxes on commodities of consumption, and placing the whole 
burthen of raising the revenue on income and property alone. It is 
possible that the feeling of the House on this subject may be strong 
enough to compel Ministers to adopt this course: but the feeling is 
not so strong on this subject within the House as it is without; and 
that chiefly, because even now the great majority of the Members 
are persons of large property, and, consequently, the adoption of 
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such a system of taxation would too closely affect themselves, to have 
their cordial support. 

On the question of the Currency, the Ministers are understood to 
be disposed to adhere to the present standard, renewing the Charter 
of the Bank of England, for a short period, and with certain modi- 
fications and improvements; but not increasing the facilities for the 
issue of small notes, and thus increasing the circulating medium of 
the country. Mr. Attwood has a motion on this subject for a fature 
day: and a the country would give a powerful majority in favor 
of the inc issue of paper, as the only means of restoring the 
balance so entirely destroyed between the amount of taxes the 
means of paying them, yet we doubt whether the House of Com- 
mons is éven yet pre to give such a majority on this question as 
to carry it in opposition to the Ministers. 

The Corn Laws, all vital and important as this question is, will 
not, it is believed, be touched by the Ministers if they can possibl 
avoid it. Lord Althorp’s declaration on that subject, in his speec 
on the hustings at Northampton, was at least frank and explicit; and 
it is only to be regretted that Ministers are not quite so communica- 
tive in stating what they will do, as in letting the people know what 
they will not. They will not, for instance, entertain the question of 
the Ballot—they will not, at present, reduce the ‘Taxes on Knowled 
—they will not touch the Corn Laws—and they will not repeal the 
shoul statutes on Usury. All this has been told us beforehand : 
but what they will do, we must wait patiently to learn till it is actually 
proposed to be done. As to the Corn Laws, Lord Milton’s motion 
would have brought them fairly before the House, but the lamented 
and naturally long-expected death of the venerable and estimable 
Earl Fitzwilliam, advances Lord Milton to the Peerage: and the 
House of Lords is certainly not the chamber in which to originate, 
with any hope of success, a motion for the revision of the Corn 
Laws, where nearly all the Members are large landed ietors. 
But Mr. Whitmore, we believe, who has in former Parliaments 
laboured zealously on this question, will again take it up; though 
we fear, from the composition of the House containing still so many 
persons of landed property, both in county and borough members, 
without much success. The idea of the r~ eves becoming too demo- 
cratic, by the extension of the suffrage, will be soon shewn, by its 
decisions on these great questions, to have been a groundless alarm : 
our apprehensions are, that it will be yet found sufficiently aristo- 
cratic to require to be well watched. 

Of the East India and China Trade, we have better hopes. The 
Company, it is said, asks only for the exclusive possesion of the latter ! 
(a modesty quite becoming their imperial character) and they will 
then be ready to give up up all the rest! But we hope the country 
will never lose sight of this im t fact, that we do not ask them to 
GIVE uP any thing. Their Charter expires by law in 1834; and the 
question is, shall we, the PropLE, give up any thing to THEM, by 
surrendering into their hands for another twenty years the exclusive 
trade to, dominion over the East? Never! Whatever may be 
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the wishes of the East India Company, or the intention of Ministers, 
they must open the Trade to China, to all British subjects without 
distinction: or every manufacturing town, and every sea-port except 
London, will be up in arms against them. ‘They must also admit of 
the free settlement of British subjects in India ; subject to fixed laws, 
and not liable to ruin at the caprice of any governor or public func- 
tionary. And if they effect these two great changes, though much 
more ought to be done by a liberal Ministry, and a Reformed Parlia- 
ment, yet if these be secured, there will be a readier disposition on the 
part of the people to let the rest be matter of mutual adjustment be- 
tween the conflicting parties. But unless these two points are gained, 
or given up, no change will be worth accepting, and we shall then call 
upon the country to do its duty, and by so doing, to teach the Minis- 
ters and the House of Commons theirs. We wait patiently for the 
developement promised by Mr. Grant, and shall be at our post when 
the day comes. 

On the great question of Slavery in the West Indies, there is an 
equal degree of reserve maintained. It was said that a paragraph had 
been actually written on the subject for the King’s Speech: and that 
the intention of Ministers was to grant a complete and entire emanci- 
pation in three years, and without compensation to the owners: but 
that this intention geiting abroad, had excited such a panic in the 
City, that Ministers withdrew the paragraph, and said nothing about 
it. We do not credit this story. It has improbability on the face of 
it. It would have been a singular exception to their general rule of 
reserve, to let their intentions be known at all upon this subject only, 
and it would betoken a degree of feverish alarm, and weak deference 
to City feeling, to withdraw any thing from a King’s Speech, merely 
because a certain class, and that a very small one, of citizens, should 
have disapproved of it. What may be their intentions, it is still as 
difficult as ever to say. Lord Grey, in official interviews with Mem- 
bers, and Lord Althorp in answer to public questions in the House, 
have each stated the intentions of Government to bring forward some 
proposition on this subject, and they express a hope that it will sa- 
tisfy the country. May it beas large and liberal as the most earnest 
friend of freedom could desire ! 

But this we must say, that if it falls short of immediate abolition ; 
if it does not fix a specific period, and that a very early one, after 
which Slavery shall no longer exist in any part of the British domi- 
nions ; and after which it shall be a crime punishable by law to hold 
any human being in bondage against his will,—then will it fail to 
satisfy the country: and then, we hope, will the Ministers be com- 
— to bend to public opinion, and retrace their steps before it be 
too late. 

_ We sincerely desire their continuance in office; because the prin- 
ciple of Reform, on which they entered it, is associated with their 
names and conduct; and, because, if they make public opinion their 
guide, and consult mainly the public wish, they fate power to do as 


much good as any men who could be placed there. But to retain the 
confidence of the country, and to carry the representatives of the 
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people with them, they must not stop at a mere reform of the mode of 
electing themselves to serve in Parliament. They must go forward 
with the current, or they will be borne down by it: and there is no 
one question, we believe, by a right course on which they would more 
certainly or more effectually gain, or, by a wrong course on which they 
would more inevitably lose, the confidence and approbation of the 
country, than this all-absorbing question of Colonial Slavery. Whether 
there be any members in the House who, having pledged themselves 
to support immediate abolition on the hustings, shall deem it prudent 
to hold back, and fall in with the gradual abolitionists, we will not 
undertake to say. But we have our apprehensions of the fidelity of 
some, in this as well as on other points ; and we urge and intreat the 
friends of freedom, in whatever town or county they may reside, to 
keep a watchful eye upon their representatives, and to act on the 
belief that a Government, however good in its intentions, is necessa- 
rily subject to many temptations, necessarily impeded by many em- 
barrassments, and, therefore, cannot at all times do every thing that is 
wished ; but, that for this very reason, it is the duty of those whose 
hearts are deeply interested in any particular cause, (and what cause 
can be more touching to the heart of every man who deems himself a 
patriot and a christian, than this of the immediate and entire abolition 
of Slavery?) to move heaven and earth, by their prayers, their labours, 
and their petitions, in one continued series of unrelaxed exertions, 
until they accomplish the object of their just and holy hope ! 





THE FOREIGN POLICY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
SINCE THE WAR. 


A SMALL volume, purporting to be written by a British merchant 
long resident abroad, has just been published, under the title given 
above: and although matters of great domestic impertauce nearly fill 
our pages for the present week, we shall devote a short space to the 
subject. 

We shall advert at once to that part of the work which relates to 
Foreign Commerce. The author takes up this subject at the close of 
the war, and contends that the policy of the then Government had a 
tendency to sacrifice the general and shipping interests of the country. 
It is no doubt true, as the author states, that the cabinet of 1814-15 
had the address to invest themselves with a far greater portion of the 
merit of terminating the war, than ever emanated from the wisdom of 
their councils ; yet we cannot agree in the conclusion that that Admi- 
nistration td tt to such an extent, in the formation of pacific re- 
lations, destructive to British interests, as the writer would have us 
suppose. In truth, our ambassador at the Congress of Vienna had a 
much more difficult card to play than the world is willing to believe. 
The war once over, all that a Bo of British mercantile preponder- 
ance, which had only been dormant, but never extinct, was again 
revived. Lord Castlereagh was too shrewd and sagacious a man, not 
to have observed this feeling among the ministers of our allies ; and 
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hence his remark, that Great Britain “could do very well without 
trade.” No man who knew the calibre of that noble lord’s mind, and 
who had opportunities of observing his diplomatic tact, can imagine 
that this declaration was any other than a mere ruse, the better to 
conceal his ultimate objects. Though we deprecate this insincerity in 
ambassadors and all other men,—let any man read the history of this 
period,—let any man refer to the history of M. de Flassau, and the 
papers of M. Gentz, and we defy him to place his finger on a single 
point which Lord Castlereagh omitted to urge in behalf of his roe | 
abroad, though undoubtedly he was far too despotic in his 

at home. What noble efforts did he not make in behalf of Poland ? 
Was it not owing to his interference that the following sentence was 
introduced ? “ Les Polonais, sujets respectifs des hautes parties con- 
tractantes, devaient obtenir une représentation et des institutions na- 
tionales reglées.” Was it not owing to him that the principle of the 
indivisibility of the States of the Church, in Italy, was not admitted ? 
And oon 8 at first he may appear to have borne hard on the king of 
Saxony ; yet when that perfidious Prussia—at whose instigation, after 
the peace of Basle, the king of Saxony separated himself from the 
Germanic body,—wished to profit by her own wrong, how soon did 
Lord Castlereagh put his veto on this lachete ? 

Then, what struggles had he not to make for Malta, Gibraltar, and 
the Ionian islands? So far, regarding territorial arrrangement. 

In what the British Merchant says about commercial relations, 
there is some truth. Peace certainly did begin by Great Britain la- 
vishing enormous sums to foreign states, on a new account, after ceding 
to them territory which had been acquired, maintained, and vast] 
improved during the war. These debts certainly might have been 
justly demanded, but where was the money to pay? Austria 
had been bankrupt two or three times ; and had Russia been reminded, 
in the spirit of a dun, she might have again laid her iron hand on her 
barbarian sword. So much for practical difficulties ; but certainly, 
the principle for which the British Merchant contends, cannot 
gainsayed. 

Regarding the crusade to Algiers, one of the results of the Congress 
in which Lord Castlereagh did not display his wonted discrimination, 
we are agreed with the author before us. In principle, that erusade 
was magnanimous ; but nations may sometimes be magnanimous to- 
wards others, without benefitting themselves. It was not a crusade 
for British interests, but for the express benefit of al/ maritime states; 
and in the same degree in which it benefitted them, it entailed preju- 
dice for the time on British navigation. So too in our treaty with 
America, concluded at Ghent. It is difficult to believe that the pro- 
motion of the national industry was the real object of this treaty. 
We concluded the instrument “ en gentilhomme,” while the Ameri- 
cans, more knowing, practical, and less magnificent, entered into the 
treaty in the spirit of true merchants. ‘To conclude this treaty, the 
Americans sent men of business; while, on the contrary, we sent 
men of birth. Herein lay the difference of result in the two cases. 


While on this subject of our diplomatic agents, we must express 
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our thanks to the British Merchant for an anecdote which we will give 
in his own words. “ One year (says he) has not elapsed since a Bri- 
tish minister resident at a foreign court of the first order, just disco- 
vered that British merchants residing in that country, were about to 
be taxed with heavy contributions for the first time, and sent a cireu- 
lar prohibiting the taxation ; whereas the Government alluded to, had 
uniformly, since the peace, exacted from all British merchants residing 
within its dominions, the very contributions designated in his circular! 
Many of the merchants had besides as uniformly protested against it, 
and sent their protests to the British consuls and ministers, yet no 
such cireumstance it seems was known to the British minister!” We 
have no doubt that this was one of those admirable younger sons of 
British nobility, one of the Lord Johns or Lord Charleses, who go 
abroad to learn bad French or Italian, and after a few years service, 
come back duly labelled and ticketted on the pension list. 

Much has been said by the present ministers and their adherents on 
the subject of a trade with France; a most desirable object, no doubt, 
if it can be attained, and one which we ardently desire. 

But France can now bestow no more of her industry on the British 
people than she did under the system of Villéle. Besides, the relaxa- 
tion on the part of Great Britain, has produced no correspondin 
effects on the part of France. It is, as yet, at least, a reciprocity 
on one side, The reduction on tonnage in French ports, had been 
previously met by a reduction of tonnage in English. And the in- 
dustry which has grown up.in France under a protective and restric- 
tive system, will no doubt obtain the encouragement of the French 
minister. The iron, wood, and sugar-refining interests, in France, 
will not support her Ministers in any concessions made to England. 
Though, therefore, we may court France ever so assiduously, we fear 
her Ministry cannot meet our approaches, Yet let us not be misun- 
derstood. A political alliance with France may at some time be ne- 
cessary in the interests of both countries; but a fair Reciprocal Com- 
mercial Treaty, it will, for the reasons given,—the powerful interests 
opposed to it in the Chambers,—be very difficult to obtain. France 
may not have wanted the inclination, but she does want the aptitude 
and ability to reciprocate extensively and beneficially with us. ams 
takes from us at present little more than half a million annually, 
whereas Spain has the capacity to take fifteen or twenty times that 
amount. We wish Sir Stratford Canning all success in his efforts to 
ratify a commercial treaty between Great Britain and Spain; as, in- 
deed, we wish success to every effort made in every quarter to 
break down the barriers which divide nations from each other. But in 
looking around the world, if we see some nations more disposed than 
others to meet our advances: and more capable of consuming our 
manufactures, and giving employment to our shipping :—it will be 
wise to seek them first, and leave the less willing, and the less capable, 
to be courted afterwards. India, China, and Japan, are the to 
which we should now direct our first attention: and we shall not be 
wanting in our endeavours to secure this. 
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THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 


From minds subdued by the terrors of punishment there could issue no 
works of genius to expand the empire of human reason, nor any masterly 
compositions on the general nature of governments, by the help of which 
the great commonwealths of mankind have founded their establishments; 
much less any of those useful applications of them to critical conjunctions, 
by which, from time to time, our own constitution, by the exertions of 
patriot citizens, has been brought back to its standard. Under such ter- 
rors all the great lights of science and civilization must be extinguished ; 
for men cannot communicate their free thoughts to one another with a lash 
held over their heads. It is the nature of every thing that is great and 
useful, both in the animate and inanimate world, to be wild and irregular; 
and we must be contented to take them with the alloys which belong to 
them, or live without them. Genius breaks from the fetters of criticism ; 
but its wanderings are sanctioned by its majesty and wisdom when it 
advances in its path: subject it to the critic and you tame it into dulness. 
Mighty rivers break down their banks in the winter, sweeping to death 
the flocks which are fattened on the soil that they fertilize in the summer: 
the few may be saved by embankments from drowning, but the flock must 
perish for hunger. ‘Tempests occasionally shake our dwellings and dissi- 
pate our commerce; but they scourge before them the lazy elements 
which, without them, would stagnate into pestilence. In like manner, 
Liberty herself, the lastand best gift of God to his creatures, must be taken 
just as she is. You might pare her down into bashful regularity, and 
shape her into a perfect model of severely scrupulous law; but she would 
then be Liberty no longer, and you must be content to die under the lash 
of this inexorable justice, which you had exchanged for the banners of 
freedom. ‘The proposition which I mean to maintain as the basis of the 
liberty of the press, and without which it is an empty sound, is this—that 
man, not intending to mislead, but seeking to enlighten others with what 
his own reason and conscience, however erroneously, have dictated to him 
as truth, may address himself to the universal reason of a whole nation, 
either upon the subject of governments in general, or upon that of our 
own particular country ; that he may analyse the principles of its consti- 
tution, poiut out its errors and defects, examine and publish its cor- 
ruptions, and warn his fellow-citizens against their ruinous consequences, 
and exert his whole faculties in pointing out the most advantageous 
changes in establishments which he considers to be radically defective, or 
sliding from their object by abuse. All this every subject of this country 
has a right to do, if he contemplates only what he thinks would be for its 
advantage, and hut seeks to change the public mind by the conviction 
that flows from rea: onings dictated by conscience.—Erskine. 
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THE COMMERCIAL ENQUIRER. 





THE QUESTION OF SOUTH CAROLINA.—AGRICULTURE, 
COMMERCE, AND MANUFACTURES, 


Tue question of South Carolina has excited not only the interest 
and attention of England, but of the civilized world. Nor is this 
interest confined to one class only of politicians, for it extends itself 
to Tory as well as to Whig; to the Irish Orangemen as well as to the 
Irish Repealer; to the ‘‘ homme du mouvement’ as to the “ partisan 
personnel de Louis Philippe ;” to the Carlist as well as the Repub- 
ican. But though these parties regard the struggle alike with anxious 
interest, their motives for so doing are widely different. The high 
Tory and the legitimate Carlist look upon the expected contest as 
affording further proof of the insecurity and unsettled nature of any 
system not emanating from a “ jure divino” principle. They exclaim, 
with proud satisfaction, ‘‘ Look here, gentlemen! here are the effects 
of arevolution! The government of America is but a quarter of a 
century old, yet it is already tumbling to pieces! Here is the effect of 
innovation ! Once admit the principle, and there is nothing but change 
—change—change—to the end of the chapter.” The Phillipist and 
the Conservative Whig look on the saeashe with hope not unmixed 
with fear. They hope, good easy souls, that the strong arm of the 
law will put all “ ignorant impatience” down ; they trast to the good 
sense of the community for an abstinence from all demonstration of 
physical force ; yet they, in their hearts, look for the advent of collision 
with as strong a ee, as any Tory, from the Duke of Newcastle 
down to the most infinitely little of that now small party. 

As far, then, as the people are concerned—as far as good govern- 
ment is involved in the matter—there is little difference between 
these two parties. They both regard the question as one concerning 
their own preconceived theories; and which may, according to the 
issue, be turned to the maintenance of their own particular views, 
He, however, who looks at the question of South Carolina in the 
abstract, and who reasons on it purel* as a matter of government, 
cannot fail to discover that the Carolinians put forward no principle 
which is not sustainable by natural and political law; and, further, 
no principle which has not been acted on, not only by Great Britain, but 
by all the States now forming the Union, before ahd at the era of their 
independence. If the Confederated Union, commonly called the 
United States, had a clear right to separate from the Parent State, 
we cannot see by what process of reasoning she shall deny to a 
member of her family the same right which she exercised herself 
against England. It is a common enough mistake, however, as well 
in politics as in religion, to deny to others rights which we exercise 
ourselves without scruple or stint. ‘The essence of Protestantism is 
VOL. I.—NO. I. L 
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freedom of belief. 'To be consistent with itself, the Protestant Reli- 
gion should concede to others the same right which it exercised itself 
against the Church of Rome. Yet have we seen (but these days are 
happily past) the Protestant Religion denying to the Church, from 
which itself dissented, the right to such dissent; or, which is the same 
thing in effect, affixing to the exercise of such right pains and penal- 
ties. Are not the Northern States in America committing as great a 
solecism in politics as the governing powers of this country committed 
in religion ? and will they not, in the end, be obliged to give way in 
the same manner as his Grace of Wellington? The day of retribu- 
tion may be near at hand, or it may be remote, but come it will at 
last. 

The political system of America is so different from that of England, 
that much and very excusable ignorance prevails on the subject. It is 
only necessary to cast one’s eyes over the map of the United States to 
be convinced that the agricultural predominates over the commercial 
and manufacturing interests. ‘The most marked opposition of in- 
terests, however, is apparent between the southern and northern of 
the States. All to the south of the Potomac and the north of Mary- 
land are purely agricultural. he little commerce which here exists 
is in the hands of some of the inhabitants of the north. It is only 
within a few years that Maryland has oceupied herself with manufac- 
tures: and in the whole extent of this country, Baltimore to the 
east, and New Orleans to the west, are the only towns which employ 
their capital in manufactures. In Charlstown, Savannah, &e. the 
eapital employed is, in fact, the capital of the merchants of New York, 
and the trade is carried on by their commission agents. ‘To the north- 
west of this line the country is purely agricultural. So it is, too, in Pen- 
sylvania, excepting in the town of Philadelphia alone. In the north 
the interests, agricultural and commercial, are at least equally divided. 
This first division of interests exercises a sensible influence on the 
whole system of American politics. 

The Northern States are jealous of the prosperity of the Southern ; 
and the main source of that prosperity is their cultivation. ‘The New 
England States are commercial. Their industry, as well as their 
capital, is immense. These are the states which crowd the Atlantic 
with their sails, and supply their floating wooden walls with seamen. 
The central states may also be said to be commercial. 

The State of New York forms a nation of more than one million 
of souls, while the City contains 100,000 inhabitants. The activity 
of this state is so great, yet so self-absorbing, that it has not a thought 
for the wants and interests of any other portion of the Union. In 
this state the commercial interest predominates. In Pensylvania 
New Jersey, and Delaware, the interests are manufacturing and "4 
cultural. Maryland, too, has a divided interest; for while Baltimore 
is one of the most commercial cities of the Union, the rest of the 
state is agricultural and manufacturing. So are the interests of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. The States of the West are agricultural 
and manufacturing—but the latter interests greatly predominate. 

And now to the Southern States. These are South Carolina 
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Georgia, Alabama, Mississipi, and Louisiana. The interests of these 
states are purely and entirely agricultural. Long and short cotton, 
sugar, rice, and Indian corn, form their staple products. The climate, 
the soil, as well as the condition of the ng Scat obliges the exer- 
eise of agricultural labour. Against this, the mercantile and manu- 
facturing interests exelaim. And why? Because the Tariff now gives 
to their commercial and manufacturing industry a bonus of fifty per 
cent. in the American market, which they are afraid to lose. If the 
tariff were done away with to-morrow, they know and feel that the 
general preponderance of agricultural over trading and manufacturing 
interests in the whole Union, and the immense preponderance in the 
Southern States, would have the effect of making these states customers 
of England for those articles which are now supplied at a dearer rate 
by American manufacturers. England would, in that case, take the 
rice, cotton, &e. of South Carolina, and send, in return, her assorted 
cargoes of all kinds of English goods. 

These manufacturers of the North have a too potential voice in 
the general Congress. The Southern States of the Union send but 
fifty-five members to the Legislature. Now, im case of any difference 
between the members of the Union, it is a law of Congress, that two- 
thirds of the members shall be agreed before there is any repeal or 
alteration in such law. Yet neither the Southern States, nor those 
having similar interests, have in the Congress a numerical voice suffi- 
cient to amount to two-thirds, even if all were present! And, with a 
strange obliquity, the merchants and manufacturers exclaim against 
opposition to the decrees of a Congress in which the southern interests 
are thus inadequately represented. 

The inherent vice of which the South Carolinians are the victims, 
is not being numerically represented. The laws of the General 
Union are like the laws of the Medes and Persians to them; for 
not having a majority of two-thirds of the General Congress with 
them, they can never alter or amend any law, however unjust. Were 
they properly represented, they must be victorious on the question of 
the Tariff; for, in the council of their own state, they carried the 

uestion of Nullification by 91 to 22 voices. Nor did the South 

arolinians proceed to extremes atonce. For three successive years 
they in vain appealed to the justice of the other States ; and last year 
they proposed a convention, to settle amicably all matters in dispute, 
but in vain. At length, having found remonstrance nugatory, and 
the grievance beyond the pale of the law, they contend that the = 
original right of resistance reverts to them; and on this they have 
taken their stand. The President Jackson, who has himself, in more 
than one instance, violated the Constitution, appeals to the sword— 
and it now seems a question, which must be decided by such sharp 
arbitrament. Governor Hayne replies to the ion of the 
President in another proclamation, to the full as eloquent, and which 
discusses the fundamental principles of government in a spirit much 
more worthy the descendants of those who, to use the of Lord 
Chatham, “left their native lands in search of freedom, and found it 
im a desert.” 
L2 
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The question, then, is likely to be decided by might not right ; yet 
we cannot choose but think that the South Carolinians have alike 
right and reason on their side. : Se 

As Englishmen, we must rejoice in their success. America is and 
ought to be an agricultural more than a commercial and manufac- 
turing empire. So long as she continues agricultural, so long must 
she remain our best customer; and, the less the commercial spirit is 
fostered, the less chance is there of her attempting to assume that 
dominion of the seas which we have hitherto held against the world. 
A northern coalition may again arise; and if, in such a season, 
America should choose to declare herself against us, it would be well 
that it should be America without the Carolinas. 

Nor as citizens of the world do we see any evil which can result 
to general liberty from such a severment of the American Federation, 
as would take place in the event of the success of the Carolinas. Con- 
federated Republics, in Greece and Italy, have separated their inte- 
rests without detriment to each other, and formed clusters of small 
individual nations, which have more promoted their private interests 
and the general good of all than larger and more unwieldly states. 
Even though the Southern States secede from the Union, the principle 
of a Republic will remain unharmed in America; and it is of the 
essence of such principle that each should pursue his own interest in 
his own way. 

Carolina believes her interest to consist in separation: let her but 
will earnestly and unitedly, and she must have her way after a small 
struggle. We shall rejoice to see Commerce asserting her right 
freedom, and breaking every chain by which she is fettered. Until 
that be universally accomplished, the world will not experience the 
full benefits of God's gifts to man—which were given, not for exclu- 
sive but for general enjoyment. 





THE LITERARY EXPOSITOR. 


DISTRESSES OF ENGLAND AND IRELAND, AND CAUSES 
OF BOTH. 


An excellent Pamphlet has just been published, by a Manufacturer of 
Sheffield, who has travelled over all England, who has also visited 
Ireland, and traversed every part of it for several years in succession, 
and had ample opportunities of observation in both; while, being 
neither Whig nor Tory, neither Orangeman nor Catholic, he has 
been enabled to bring a calm and unbiassed judgment to the consider- 
ation of the topics he discusses. The whole of the Pamphlet should 
be read, to appreciate its merits fully ; but, as our space will not admit 
of giving large extracts, we will condense within a reasonably brief 
space the substance of his sound and enlightened views. His expe- 
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rience being equally extensive of England, and his means of obtaining 
accurate information, such as to warrant great confidence in his state- 
ments, we will give a short paragraph in which he as 8 the distress 
of our own country as well as of the Sister Isle; and those who have 
read our notice of the speeches of Mr. Richards and Lord Ebrington 
on the Address, will see the points of connexion, as well as of opposi- 
tion, between them. The author says :— 


“T have nothing to do with the opinions of others; and I shall fearlessly and 
honestly state what I believe to be the chief cause of all our national suffering, 
and what I_regard as the only certain remedy which can be applied. Of the real 
existence of distress amongst the productive and trading classes in the country, I 
conclude that there is no dispute, since | cannot suppose that any person will 
attempt to deny it. Should some pampered sinecurist affect not to perceive what 
is so keenly felt by thousands, I need not stop to notice him. If those habits 
which have produced such rotundity of body, have not at the same time brought 
drowsiness upon his mind, the enlarged and fiery-coloured protuberance that 
hangs between his eyes may have darkened his power of perception, and in either 
case it concerns not me, since I write not for such as him. 1 will, therefore, ven- 
ture to assert, that the amount of bodily and mental distress endured in England, 
since the general peace, has been unparallelled in any country or age of the 
world, if due allowance be made for the previous wealth, the industrious habits, 
the general intelligence, and the enterprising disposition of the inhabitants. 
Some of that suffering I willingly admit to have been the natural result of a 
change from a state of war to that of peace; but still | maintain that the largest 
portion of it has been occasioned by other causes, which, unhappily, are still in 
operation, and which, I fear, unless some counteracting measures are ad 
will continue to operate, until this land of comparative comfort and happiness is 
brought to resemble our sister kingdom, Ireland. What this chief cause is, it is 
my sole object now to show. Iam fully aware that different writers have given 
long catalogues of causes; but I believe that none have stated what in my view is 
the chief, the very cause of causes. By one, this distress is attributed to what we 
have before alluded to, the change from war to peace; by some, to excessive 
taxation; by some, to corn laws and tithes; by others, to a superabundance of 
population; by another, to unequal taxation; and by all, to the unjust and 
foolish alterations in the currency. All these have doubtless had their effect, and 
the last-named especially, a most injurious one, on all the producers in the coun- 
try, except those who work for a foreign market. The excessive use of machinery 
has foolishly enough been supposed by some to have produced incalculable mise 
chief; but this notion is so ridiculous, that it hardly needs a serious refutation, 
I will say, that but for machinery, the wheels of foreign commerce, and ultimately 
of government, would long ago have stood still. What, then, is this grand pro- 
ducer of mischief? I answer, it is exactly the same as that which has brought 
Ireland down to the state of mental degradation, of moral depravity, and bodily 
misery, in which she is found at the present time, namely, high rents. There can 
be no doubt that many minor causes have been at work in the one country, 
which will not be found in the other; but this one grand cause, we hope to show, 
has ruined Ireland, and unless its operation can be greatly checked in England, 
the misery amongst all the productive classes must increase.” 


He next shews clearly that it is not the pressure of taxation which 
causes the misery in Ireland; for, from a population half the amount 
of that of England, not more than fection part of the whole revenue 
is derived from Ireland ; and of absolute taxes on commodities of con- 
sumption, the Irish farmer scarcely pays any at all. 

“The Irish farmer pays so little to any person but his landlord, that he can 
scarcely be said to pay to any but one man, and if so, it must be clear and evident 
to the most benighted enquirer, that if he cannot subsist upon what is left after 
—— is paid, that he must have paid to that one man more than he could 
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“It may be said, that much of the misery of the Irish farmer is the result of 
improvidence and mismanagement. It is fairly admitted, that were the lands as 
well cultivated asin England, the production would be greater ;—but capital is 
necessary to do this, and how can the Irish farmer obtain it? Let him only feel 
that he is working for his own benefit, and he will soon acquire that enterprising 
disposition so essential to improvement; let him no longer be doomed to dole out 
a painful existence, in filth and wretchedness, subsisting upon roots, but let him 
taste what are more generally termed the fruits of the earth, which have been 
raised by the labour of his own hands, and which by the laws of God and nature 
belong to him. Then he will soon feel life a blessing and not a burden; and 
when he has learned to value and duly appreciate the blessings of independence, 
the comforts of seeing an industrious and well-fed family grow up around him ; 
then, and not till then, he will labour to secure that property which he has 
acquired, and to maintain that personal freedom, which under such circumstances 
he would feel worth protection.” 


The first remedy that the author proposes, is that of placing a max- 
imum on the rental of land; a measure adverted to the other evening 
in the debate, by Lord Ebrington, when alluding to the evidence of 
Dr. Macnevin, as quoted by Mr. Harvey; and, although it may at 
first shock the ears of political economists, we confess that, after much 
reflection, it appears to us that land forms a fair exception to the rule 
that should apply to commodities in general, and chiefly for these rea- 
sons ;—that its cultivation is essential to the preservation of life,—that 
it cannot be increased in quantity to meet the demands of an increased 
pulation, as other commodities can,—and that, therefore, as man- 
nd increase in numbers, smaller shares or profits ought to belong 
to the proprietors of land, to admit of the more equal and just distri 
bution of its produce among the increased number of human beings to 
whose subsistence itis essential. The author thus expresses himself :— 


“Whatever mischief has been caused by bad government, the present ministry 
have now the power of making ample recompense. Let them only pass one law 
which may be so simple as to render a preamble needless, and the employment of 
alawyer too. Let it only consist of the following words:—‘ That the best land 
shall only pay twenty shillings per acre rent, and inferior in proportion.’ Let 
them make this law, and let it be enforced, and in seven short years Ireland will 
become, perhaps for the first time, a happy country, and like the “ garden of the 
Lord,’ Edueation is essential; but who can reach the mind which is encased in 
a starving body? Fill the belly, cover the back, and then the mind is open to 
receive impressions ; but until then your efforts will be all fruitless.” 


The following calculation is then given, to shew the increase of 
rents in England since 1793. 


“Tt has been stated that 216,817,000/. is the gross annual value of all the agri- 
eultural produce in the United Kingdom ; and if this should be correct, and one- 
third of the amount is paid in rent, it would exceed seventy-two millions of rental 
perannum. Butif the prices on which this calculation is made are founded 
upon the present reduced scale, then at least one half is paid as rental, which 
would amount to one hundred and eight millions sterling per annum. Let us, 
however, reckon upon seventy-two millions. I caeulate that, whatever the rent 
may be, it is at least double what was paid in 1793; and if the effect of this in- 
creased rental is considered, we shall find no difficulty in discovering the true 
yr pie: this country is languishing. 

e have now been blessed with peace for eighteen years. And if seventy- 
two millions rental have been paid instead of pager millions, the supposed 
rental of 1793, it will appear that six hundred and forty-eight millions have been 
bo the landlords in the form of rent, since the peace, more than would have 

n paid had the war and paper money never been known. This sum is really as 
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much as the national debt ; and, had it not been paid to landlords, it would have 
been expended, first, in supporting the peasantry, who, for want of it, have at 
great expense been transported to other climes ;—it would have kept the millions 
of labourers in comfort, instead of starvation ;—it would have preserved thous 
sands of farmers from bankruptcy and ruin ;—it would have increased the produce 
of the soil ;—it would have rendered the corn laws useless and nugatory, in a much 
better sense than they are at present, by preventing, indeed, their enactment ; 
it would mightily have increased our foreign business ;~—it would have continued 
that demand for manufactured goods, the want of which has starved the manu- 
facturers, reduced the prices of their commodities, merely from the want of a 
market, and their over production ;—have prevented the labourers, who had been 
brought into the manufacturing establishments, from falling back again upon the 
land from whence they sprung ;—it would have prevented all the misery and 
ruin which have thus been brought upon us, and under which the peeple are still 
groaning. In short, it would have continued and maintained the whole country 
in unparalleled prosperity and happiness.—Suppose that any inaceuracy in the 
statement of annual rental can be proved ; and being entirely dependent upon the 
public prints fer this, I cannot hold myself accountable; but whether it is true 
to the full extent, or only the half, of what b have stated, the same beneficial 
results would have ensued, had all the rentals been lowered to the standard of 
1793. 

m “In making the foregoing statement, on the mischievous effects of high 
rentals, it may be said that I have quite overlooked the interest of the landlord—~ 
whe, doubtless, has a right to ‘do what he will with his own ’—and that I have 
omitted to netice a common opinion, that if a landlord receives two hundred 
thousand pounds per annum, instead of one, he does not lock it up in his coffers, 
but’expends it in luxuries; by means of which it ultimately becomes as exten- 
sively diffused, as if his tenants had been allowed to expend it in procuring com- 
forts for themselves, their labourers, and their families. I deny that this is true: 
the most numerous class in the community never taste the benefit of this diffu- 
sion. Those, by the sweat of whose brow, and by means of whom the money is 
raised at first, never enjoy one particle of benefit from it. Had they not been 
required to raise so large a rent, a larger portion of the produce would have been 
kept for their own use ; the remainder they would have expended in various com- 
forts ; and, after contributing extensively to their happiness, it would then have 
spread amongst the rest of the community.” 


The question is fairly raised, however, as to whether the absolute 
control of his own property does, or could, exist in any state, where a 
government was invested with the power of drawing from the property 
of the community the portion which they deemed necessary to the 
maintenance of the general welfare. 


“It may be true that a man ought to have the power of doing what he will 
with his own; but the question is, What is his own? For many years, the 
Government of England, although made up of self-elected men, have not consi- 
dered that the visible property, which a man had bought and paid for, or inhe- 
rited from his father, was his own; for they have taken just asmueh of it as they 
have thought fit. Every tax laid upon necessaries may fairly be deemed a tax 
upon all kinds of property. During the late war, however, a direct tax was laid 
upon the whole of the real property of the country. It is true, it was but ten per 
cent. upon the annual preduce ; but the same right that gave the Government a 
claim for this, would give them an eqnal claim to twenty, or fifty per cent., or 
any other proportion, if the same reason was found to exist—namely, that it 
would contribute to the benefit of the state. Nay, the Government have gone 
further, and have anticipated whata man might be expected to get by his own 
labour, in annually demanding one-tenth of that called a tax on income, and how 
do they jnstify such proceedings? Why on this principle. The good of the 
country required it: in other words, they would tell us, that the greatest quan- 
tity of happiness would thereby be secured to the greatest number of people. 

“It is easy to show that William the Conqueror had no right to the soil of 
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England, but the rights of conquest ; which do not imply possession of, or pros 
perty in, but sovereignty over. If the rights of conquest imply possession, then we 
may fairly call it the rights of robbery. If it merely implies sovereignty, then, 
how could he give it away amongst his Norman followers? He did disinherit 
the rightful owners, and distribute it among his vassals. But does long posses- 
sion give rights? For convenience, I will admit it, and waive the question, 
contenting myself with saying, that all the land was thus distributed, subject to 
the conditions that were thus annexed thereto. 

“ The whole property of the country was always subject to the sovereign power 
which represented the people in the person of the king, and therefore let every man 
do what he will with his own; but let him not injure or infringe upon the rights 
of the people. It is clearly the interest of the people to support to the utmost 
extent all private property; but the public have a property in every thing that 
can be called by such a name, and when what is so called is sold, be it land or 
houses, or what it may, it is always sold, subject to the sovereign’s rights and 
interests vested in it. 

“‘ We have already shown, that all governments act upon this principle. 
have, ridiculously enough, during the boroughmonger’s reign in Eng 
claimed a property even in the labour of a man’s hands. For many years this 
was unknown ; but when the landholders found that large sums were wanted, 
themselves lifted the chief part of the burden from off their own shoulders, and 
made the labourers pay for the right and power to work for his masters. And 
thus they taxed almost every thing that they could see, or feel, or taste, or 
smell. Even the natural light of heaven, and the artificial light of night, were 
taxed. If a man walked he paid a tax on leather shoes; if he rode, ul 2 a 
tax, not only for his saddle, but for the horse that carried it. If he ina 
carriage, he paid another tax for that. 

“It is sufficiently clear, therefore, that the government of England holds an 
indisputable right to as much of the real property of the country as the interests 
of the many require that they should take, This has always been the practice, 
and when the people are properly represented, we cannot see how the right can 
be disputed. Besides, the government has made laws to prevent persons com- 
bining to raise the price of labour, and yet these very men themselves have 
united and made laws to raise the price of land to the serious injury of the whole 
kingdom. Monopolies are now denounced as mischievous by every enlightened 
government; and at present all our rulers are professedly labouring to abolish 
them. Yet the law of primogeniture is a family monopoly of landed property. 
This law should instantly be abolished. It might be admitted to the extent of 
securing a mansion, and a fractional portion of a man’s property to his eldest 
line; but to carry it further is a violation of the rights of all, Such an unjust 

statute as that of entail, cannot long stand before the light of the present times.” 

In the succeeding portions of the pamphlet, a variety of topics are 
handled, if not with the skill of a rhetorician, yet with the manly force 
of common sense ; and we could only wish that its extensive circula- 
tion might ensure it a very general perusal. We commend it to all 
who desire to see originality of thought applied to a threadbare subject ; 
and we conclude our notice with adverting to the closing portion of the 
book, where the evils are again enumerated, the remedies roposed ; 
and where the philanthropist and the reformer will find abundant 
matter for serious consideration, and a powerful stimulus to exertion, 

when he sees what miseries there are to alleviate, and how easil 
. by ois , easily, upon 
just principles of legislation, this may be done. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN SEA.— 
THE BAY OF GIBRALTAR. 


Tue entrance to the Mediterranean Sea, being not more than five or 
six leagues across, affords an interesting view of two opposite quar- 
ters of the globe, the scenery of which bears a strong resemblance to 
each other, and is remarkable for high barren masses of rock, skirted 
on the sea-shore by fertile slopes of land, with small watch-towers, at 
short distances, guarding the coast. 
That which first arrests the attention of a navigator, on his enterin 
the Mediterranean, is the constant setting of the current serourd 
through the Straits, without any visible outlet for such an accumu- 
lation of water; and though many nautical men believe it to be car- 
ried back into the Atlantic, by a strong under-current, yet no experi- 
ments have confirmed the truth of such an hypothesis. The learned 
Doctor Halley has suggested, that the exhaustion of water by e 
ration is alone sufficient to account for the constant current which 
runs from the Ocean into this sea, without looking for any other 
cause ; to which, however, it has been objected, that this could not be 
an adequate reason, from the probability of there being an equal 
evaporation both from the Mediterranean and the Atlantic. “this 
objection is certainly groundless; for, in the summer, the land is 
always much hotter than the water, from its absorbing more of the 
solar heat, and its surrounding air more dry ; consequently the eva- 
poration of all mediterranean, or inland seas, must be infinitely 
— than that of the ocean in the same parallel, where the air, 
rom the absence of land, continues in the same temperature for 
many successive days. Besides, the water evaporated from all medi- 
terranean seas is, in summer, immediately carried towards the land, 
where great part of it remains, being either precipitated there in rain 
or dews upon the plains, or retained on the summits of the moun- 
tains in the form of ice and snow, and the residue but slowly returned 
through the medium of streams or rivers. The quantity of water 
thus raised in vapour, and retained there for these beneficial pur- 
poses, can only be supplied by a constant current from that part of 
the Atlantic with which it communicates. If this hypothesis be 
founded in truth, it will also readily account for the equatorial cur- 
rents; for during the equinoxes, and for some weeks preceding and 
following them, the evaporation near the-equator must be very consi- 
derable ; the surrounding water, therefore, will flow in to supply the 
deficiency, and consequently in all parts of the ocean, where it is not 
obstructed by land, will produce at the seasons of the equinoxes 
opposite currents proceeding from the two poles towards the equator. 
e coast of Barbary, on the south side of the Straits, has been a 
scene of such turbulence, cruelty, and bloodshed, as to make one turn 
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with horror and disgust from its annals. Its possession by the 
original Moors of Africa, their conquest by the Romans under Julias 
Cesar, the revolt of his gentrals, the establishment of the Vandal 
kingdom, the expedition of the renowned Belisarius, and their final 
overthrow by the Saracens, form striking eras in their history. Since 
the conquest of Egypt by the Arabs, the whole maritime tract, 
from the Egyptian confines to the Straits of Gibraltar, has become a 
nest of pirates, to whom Great Britain, for a long series of years, sent 
annual presents of warlike stores, as a bribe or tribute, sap ee to 
maintain a commerce, which she could well command by the power 
of her maritime force alone; and as these marauders often employed 
their supplies from Britain in the capture of her vessels, and the 
enslaving of her subjects, it is impossible to reflect on the combination 
of folly and meanness exhibited im this policy, without detestation 
and abhorrence! Lord Exmouth’s expedition against Algiers has 
since then, however, redecmed this national sin. 

Cape Tariffa, a little tothe southward of the renowned Trafalgar, 
the spot where the immortal Nelson fell— 


With all his blushing honours thick upon him, 


forms the southern boundary of Spain, the ancient Iberia; a country 
which, divided and subdivided between contending powers, has been 
a theatre of action, where the scenes have often changed : alternately 
possessed by the Vandals, Goths, and Moors, whose decisive battle at 
Xeres, in Andalusia, rendered them for a time completely masters of 
the country. The mountaineers of Austurias having, after a short 
period of slavery, thrown off the yoke they had impatiently sustained, 
revived the power of the Goths, by placing Don Pelayo, or Pelagus, 
a prince of the blood, on the throne, who headed those nobles that 
had retired to the mountains after the fatal battle of Xeres; and thus 
the first monarchy was reared. As the Christians gained ground on 
the infidels, between whom the contests were dreadful and sanguinary, 
other kingdoms gradually succeeded, until the different independen- 
cies that arose amounted to nearly as many as there were provinces. 
These were gradually lost in the respective sovereignties of Arragon 
and Castile, which were themselves united by the marriage of 
Ferdinand and Isabella; under whose auspices the discovery of 
America by Columbus was effected, and the kingdoms of Naples and 
Navarre conquered. The Spanish troops also took Gibraltar from 
the Moors, and subdued thew kingdom of Granada, by which the 
independence of Spain became finally confirmed ; but beiore this was 
effected, according to the magnificent style of the Spanish historians, 
eight centuries of almost uninterr war had elapsed, and three 
thousand seven hundred battles had been fought! Indeed, the con- 
quest of the last Mohammedan power in Spain, which required six 
years to effect, was considered a service of such importance, that the 
Pope bestowed the title of “Catholic Majesty” on Ferdinand, as.an 
honorary distinction ; and Henry VII. of En 


gland ordered a 7% 
Deum to be performed in St. Paul's Cathedral, in order to poe 


as well as solemnize the event. Hume, speaking of this period, 
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observes that Spain, which had hitherto been almost entirely occupied 
within herself, now became formidable by the union of Arragon and 
Castile, in the persons of Ferdinand anf Isabella, who, being princes 
of great capacity, employed their force in enterprises the most advan- 
tageous to their combined monarchy. The conquest of Granada 
from the Moors was then undertaken, and brought near to a happy 
conclusion ; and, in that expedition, the military genius of Spain was 
revived, honour and security were attained, and her princes, no 
longer kept in awe by a domestic enemy so dangerous, began to enter 
into all transactions of Europe, and to make a great figure in 
every war and negotiation. 

In contrasting the present naval superiority of Great Britain with 
the maritime power and science of Spain and Po the mind is 
naturally led te wonder at the rapid ascendancy gained by the former, 
more particularly when it is remembered that England ranks inferior 
to both, in point of early efforts towards extending commerce and 
discovery. ‘The palm of glory, in that respect, belongs to Portugal, 
though it has been long since tarnished by her subsequent weakness 
and indolence. The British Bard acknowledges tlieir claim with all 
that liberality of sentiment and enthusiasm of feeling, which charac- 
terise his effusions :— 

—————_——- Then from ancient gloom emerged, 
The rising world of ‘Trade! the genius then 

Of Navigation, that in hopeless sloth 

Had slumbered on the vast Atlantic deep 

For idle ages, starting, heard at last 

The Lusitanian Prince, who, heaven-inspired, 
To love of useful glory roused mankind, 

And in unbounded Commerce mixed the world ! 


And even when Camoens wrote the first books of the Lusiad, which 
his elegant translator, Mickle, conjectures to have been about the 
reign of Henry VIII, of so little importance did England appear in 
the commercial and maritime scale, that the poet, in his description of 
Europe (Book 3d) entirely omits this country ; and in the beautiful 
episode (Book 6th) respecting the Twelve English Knights, so inti- 
mately connected with the history of Portugal, which Veloso intro- 


duces to cheer his companions of the mid-watch, Camoens merely 
notices England as being always covered with snow,— 


La na grande Inglaterra, que de neve 
Boreal semper abunda, 
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not recover during several reigns. By the time the constitution had 
begun to acquire some stability, and the English had been so ineor- 
porated with their yee = as to become one people, the nation 
engaged with no less ardour than imprudence in support of the pre- 
tensions of their sovereigns to the crown of France ; and long wasted 
its vigour and genius in its wild efforts to conquer that kingdom. 
When, by ill success and repeated disappointments, a period was put 
to this fatal phrensy, and the nation, beginning to enjoy some repose, 
had leisure to breathe freely, and to gather new strength, the destructive 
wars between the houses.of York and Lancaster broke out, and in- 
volved the kingdom in the worst of all calamities. Thus, besides the 
common obstructions of Commerce, occasioned by the feudal govern- 
ment, and the state of manners during the middle ages, its progress 
in England was retarded by peculiar causes; and such a succession 
of events adverse to the commercial spirit, was alone sufficient to have 
checked its growth, although every other circumstance had favoured 
it. The English were, accordingly, one of the last nations in Europe 
who availed themselves of those commercial advantages which were 
natural or peculiar to their country. Their subsequent rapid strides 
have, however, fully compensated for their tardiness. 

The kingdom of Spain, though it appeared next to Portugal in the 
progress of discovery and commerce, was a mere scion, in this respect, 
taken from an older tree, which the state of Genoa had long cultivated ; 
for the same causes which prevented England from attaining an earl 
maritime ascendancy, had an equal effect on Spain in her domestic 
contests with the Moors; and but for the circumstance of Columbus 
literally forcing his services on the attention of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
after offering them to other countries in vain, that kingdom would 
have appeared equally late in the progress of both. 

The Bay of Gibraltar, in which we anchored, is safe and commo- 
dious, and though it has the Spanish towns of St. Roque on the north, 
and Algeziras on the west, it is so well commanded by the fortifica- 
tions, as to make it perfectly secure for British vessels, even in time 
of war. The inner harbour is formed by two moles, projecting into 
the sea, making a kind of artificial basin. These are well planted 
with heavy cannon, and, like the whole of the fortifications on the 
Rock, are bomb proof. The landing-place is a spacious wharf, at the 
end of which is a regular town-gate, where sentries are posted to ex- 
amine all who pass, and to prevent all persons from communicating 
with the town who are not provided with pratique, or a license, from the 
health-office of the port, to land. The town itself is built at the foot 
of a steep and abrupt mountain, anciently called Calpe, which, with 
Mount Abyla, on the African shore, (now called Ape's Hill) formed 
the famous Pillars of Hercules. This abrupt and mountainous mass, 
with great propriety called the Rock of Gibraltar, is computed to be 
1400 feet above the level of the sea, and rises so steeply from its base to 
its summits on all sides, as to make it in many places nearly 4 
dicular. It appears, at a little distance, one mass of solid rock, inea- 
pable of the least vegetation; and the roads, which have been cut 
with great labour and expense, are invariably in zig-zag directions, 
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as it would be impossible to ascend in a straight line. On the sum- 
mit, there are two signal-posts and watch towers, with a battery to 
each, to give alarm in case of r: and inevery part of this im- 
mense Rock that is at all accessible to human tread, large caverns 
have been dug and port-holes opened through the sides, forming sub- 
terranean batteries, the elevation of which alone would prevent an 
enemy's fire from reaching them, while the same cause would enable 
them to pour destruction on the heads of their assailants. The prin- 
cipal part of these fortifications guard the narrow isthmus that con- 
nects the Rock with the continent of Spain, and, opposing so formi- 
dable a front, renders it literally impregnable to the ti besieging 
force, nor could any thing but ery wrest it from the hands of its 
present possessors. I could not learn the exact number of cannom 
mounted, but heard it supposed to be nearly a thousand; and our 
precarious stay, added to the difficulty of obtaining official permission, 
prevented my seeing those stupendous efforts of military skill which 
the fortifications exhibit. About mid-way up the mountain, is an 
ancient Moorish castle, in a state of excellent preservation for its age, 
but being now converted into a military magazine, strangers cannot 
obtain admission. From the ships in the bay it has a good appear- 
ance, and looks like an octangular building of stone, which has a 
greyish cast, and is about the usual height and circumference of gar- 
rison citadels. From its commanding situation it must have been 
admirably well adapted to the purposes of a governor's residence, or a 


stronghold, during the Moorish wars with Spain. 
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SUNDAY, FEBRUARY, 17. 
MORNING SERVICE—FIRST LUESSON—NUMBERS, C. XXIIL 


Verse 1.—The division between the countries on ‘his side and on 
the other side Jordan, made by the stream itself, is constantly referred 
to in the local descriptions of the Old and New Testament, As the 
Greeks and the Romans had their India intra Gangenm, and their 
India extra Gangenm, or within and beyond the Ganges ; and, as the 
passage of the Rubicon in Italy, in ancient times, was deemed equal 
to a declaration of war, and the passage of the Rhine, in G 
would be considered in modern days an open movement of hostility, 
so an encampment near the banks of the Jordan had always a out 
aspect. When, therefore, the children of Israel set forward, and: 
pitched their tents in the plains of Moab, on this side Jordan, by Je-. 
richo, it was not to be wondered at that Moab should be “ sore afraid 
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of the people because they were many,” and call upon Balaam the 


seer to curse them. : 

Verse 11.—The very general prevalence of a confidence in seers 
and soothsayers, is one of the many striking proofs of the great simi- 
larity of human nature in her weaknesses. Most of the ancient nations 
believed that certain persons were gifted with a power to bless or to 
curse: and these individuals became powerful instruments of sedue- 
tion or terror in cases of need. Eschines uses a phrase by which is 
implied a cursing by a set form of words, called “the determinate 
curse.” Sacrifices and ceremonies, incantations and sorcery, or m 
terious rites, often formed a part of the denunciation. Plutarch men- 
tions that Atticus, one of the Roman tribunes, having a great hatred 
of Crassus, caused a fire to be kindled at the gate by which he was to 
leave the city in marching out to the war against the Parthians. Into 
this fire, it is added, he threw certain combustible materials to produce 
a smoke and odour which were considered unfavorable; and while he 
offered sacrifices to the most malevolent of the deities, he, at the 
same time, implored them to pour down their wrath upon the head of 
Crassus: the common superstition being, that such a ceremony as 
this would bring down upon the head of the devoted victim all the 
curses invoked. ‘The Romans had public officers whose especial busi- 
ness it was to perform this ceremony of public cursing: and Macro- 
bius, in the third book of his Saturnalia, has preserved even the forms 
of these imprecations of divine wrath. ‘Throughout all the East, to this 
day, in Egypt, Palestine, Persia, and India, the seers and soothsayers, 
the astrologers and magi, or wise men as they are called, are in fre- 
quent requisition for this purpose ; and when skilfully made use of, 
produce extraordinary effects of hope and fear upon the parties for and 
against whom they are called upon to pronounce. It is worthy of 
remark, to show the universality of this practice, that the Fetiches of 
Africa, and the Negroes in the West Indies, who retain any recollec- 
tion of their native country, or parental superstitions, all confide in 
persons of this description. Even in America the same feeling pre- 
vailed; and when the Spaniards, under Cortez, took possession of 
Mexico—Montezuma, the Mexican monarch, summoned his magicians, 
and threatened death to them if they did not, by the exercise of their 
art, drive the invaders from the country. They promised compliance 
with the royal will; and, repairing to the path by which the Spa- 
niards were to approach, they ascended an eminence (as Balaam as- 
cended the top of Pisgah, and in the subsequent chapter exclaims, on 
seeing Israel, “From the top of the rocks I see him; and from the 
hills I behold him”) and invoked their idol deity to drive the - 
niards back again into the sea, or to destroy t all. But 
invoked their god in vain. 

Verse 15.—The increasing rank of the messen sent to meet 
Balaam, who are called “ princes more and more semenutie” than 
who had gone before, is conformable to the custom still prevailing in 
— which 7 : _— first, mere servants, then messengers of 

igher station, and, lastly, officers of high rank, to convey messages 
or to invite the parties olees pores is required. f : 
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Verse 28.—The Reverend Samuel Burder notices the following 
remarkable instances in which, by heathen writers, human feeli 
and a human voice were given to animals: namely, to the ass of 
Silenus, the ram of Phryxus, the bull of Europa, the lamb in Beypt;in 
the reign of Boccaris, the elephant of Porus, and the horses of Achilles 
and Adrastus. 

Verse 31.—The “opening of the eyes” is a phrase which is some- 
times used figuratively, and at other times literally. The case of 
Hagar may be regarded as an instance of the former, where, in Gene- 
sis, c. xxi. v. 19, it is said, “ And God opened her eyes, and she saw 
a well of water; and she went and filled the bottle with water, and 
gave the lad drink.” The cases mentioned in the New Testament, 
where Jesus “ opened the eyes of the blind, so that they who were 
born blind were made to see,” may be regarded as of the latter class. 
The figurative use of this expression is frequent among the ancient 
authors. Homer represents Minerva as saying to Diomeda, the 
daughter of Phorleas, whom Achilles brought from Lemnos, after the 
loss of Briseas, in the Iliad, that he would open her eyes so as to enable 
her to see the demi-gods engaged in war: and Virgil, in the Eneid, 
makes Venus perform exactly the same office to Eneas. And, among 
modern poets, Milton, in the Paradise Lost, represents Michael as open- 
ing the eyes of Adam, to enable him to see, in the vista of futurity, 
the fate of bis descendants. 

Verse 36.—The reverence shewn to Balaam is peculiarly marked by 
the going out of Balak to meet him, an act of homage or condescen- 
sion which Eastern chiefs and princes rarely perform. The expression 
in the same verse, of the “ border of Arnon,” which is on the utmost 
coast, is another proof of the aceuraey of our assumption in the last 
number of the Llustrator, that the term “ coast,” which in modern 
usage is confined to the sea border of any country, was used ancientl 
to imply the mere edge or boundary of any territory, whether by land 
or by sea. 


MORNING SERVICE—SECOND LESSON—LUKE i, 1-39, 


Verse 26.—The city of Galilee, named Nazareth, in which Mar 
was residing at the period of the annunciation here described, is sti 
existing, and inhabited chiefly by Christians. It is remarkable that 
though the Messiah was born at Bethlehem, a city of David, he is 
never designated as a native of that town, although it was, and still is, 
the usage in the East to call persons after the city of their birth. 
But he is called “ Jesus of Nazareth,” the place of the fixed residence 
of Joseph and Mary, and that in which he was himself brought up 
from childhood to more mature age. Having ourselves resided, for 
some time, in the city or town of Nazareth, and made excursions in 
the interesting environs and surrounding country, we shall avail our- 
selves of some early opportunity, when its name again occurs, to give. 
a detailed description of it: but as this would oceupy several pages, 
alone, a due attention to the necessity of leaving space for other sub- 
jects in the present Number, makes us unwilling te do injustice to 
this, by treating it with too much brevity. We will mention only one 
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or two particulars. Its position is at once upon a hill and in a valley, 
which ane rise to oye long and laboured disputes between 
French and English geographers, as to whether it was the one or the 
other, neither of the disputing parties imagining that it could be both. 
Yet so it is; there being a large hill, which rises progressiyely from 
the plains of Galilee, up which the traveller has to ascend in 
to Nazareth; and on reaching the summit, of it he finds a deep de- 
ression, in the shape of an oval valley, into which he has to descend ; 
he town of Nazareth is placed on the side of this hollow basin, 
ascending from the very bottom to the precipice from which the en- 
raged Jews attempted to cast the Saviour down headlong, when they 
hurried him to the brow of the hill on which their city was built, as de- 
scribed by Luke iv. 29, the identity of which remains visible to all eyes 
atthis day. Nazareth still gives its name to the Christians of the East, 
as it did to their great Head and Founder; for, while he was called 
Jesus of Nazareth, they are denominated Nassarani or Nazarenes. 
The Nazareth thus celebrated in Christian history, was once in pos- 
session of the English, being taken by an English prince during the 
Crusades, or Holy Wars, as they were most improperly called. We 
learn this from a very curious relic of ancient English literature, 
entitled “ The Voyage of Prince Edward, the Sonne of King Henry 
the Third, into Asia, in the yeere 1270.” There were also two heroes 
of the Crusades—Hugh of Tabaria, and Gerard his son,—the former of 
whom died from wounds received in battle, and the latter from sickness 
and grief,—who were both honorably interred in the city of Nazareth, 
with great mourning and lamentation, in the eighth year of the reign 
of Henry the First of England. 

Verse 39.—The “ hill country” of Judea, into which Mary de- 
parted, is very accurately characterized by this phrase, as contrasted 
with the great Plains of Esdraelon and Galilee, near which Nazareth 
is seated ; while the hills of Samaria and Judea, which follow each 
other in succession on going from Nazareth up to Jerusalem, are 
clustered so thickly together, as not to leave any great extent of level, 
though there are many rich and beautiful valleys between them. 


EVENING SERVICE—FIRST LESSON—NUMBERS, C. XXIII. 


Verse 1.—The seven altars, and seven oxen, and seven rams, pre- 
pared by Balak, for the sacrifice of Balaam, shows a reverence for this 
number, seven, which is of very ancient date. There were seven 
days employed in the Creation : ‘and the seventh heaven is spoken of 
in the sacred volume. The seventh year, or the year of Sabbaths, 
was peculiarly observed; and the seven times seven years, or seven 
years of Sabbaths, constituted the great jubilee, or year of liberation 
of the Jews. There were seven wonders of the world, seven mouths 


of the Nile, seven stars of the Pleiades, seven cardinal virtues, seven 
deadly sins, and offences to be forgiven if repeated seven times. There 


were seven plagues in Egypt, and seven phials of wrath poured out 
on the nations. 


opening of the 


There were the seven churches in Asia; and, in the 
Book of Revelations, seven spirits before the throne 
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are introduced in the fourth verse; and, at the close of the first 
chapter, the seven stars are represented as the seven angels of the 
seven churches, and the seven golden candlesticks were the seven 
churches themselves. In chapter iv., verse 5, the seven lamps of fire, 
_ burning before the throne, are said to be the seven spirits of God ; 
and in the next chapter, the book described to be held in the right 
hand of him who sat on the throne, was sealed with seven seals. The 
Lamb that was slain (verse 5) had seven horns and seven eyes, which 
were the seven spirits of God, sent forth into all the earth. The 
opening of the seventh seal is described with unusual solemnity in 
deaun viii.:—“‘ And when he had opened the seventh seal, there 
was silence in heaven about the space of half an hour.” Itis worth 
of remark, that this “‘ sacred number,” for so it is called, was in high 
reverence with the Heathen also. Apuleius says that he purified 
himself by bathing in the sea, and dipping his head seven times in 
the waves, in conformity with the directions of Pythagoras, who 
taught that this number was, above all others, the most proper to be 
observed in ceremonials of religion. The early Eastern or Asiatic 
natio.is were followed, in their reverence for this number, by the Ro- 
mans, as Well as by the nations of the north of Europe, the Seandi- 
navians, and the Gauls, and even by the aborigines of America. 


EVENING SERVICE—SECOND LESSON—1 Cortnraians, xiii. 
There is no portion of this sublimely beautiful and impressive 


chapter, which can require illustration to the humblest capacity. 
Would that it could form a manual for the conduct of the world! 
and be repeated in every family till its divine lesson should be im- 
printed on the hearts, and influence the conduct, of all who bear the 
name of Christians ! 


PSALMS OF THE DAY—txxxv1. to LXXx1x. 


Psalm lxxxix.—The expression, “I will set his hand also in the 
sea, and his right hand in the rivers,” is very happily conceived to 
mean, that he shall reign from the Mediterranean—the sea most 
familiarly known to the people of Israel, as bordering their coasts, 
and called the Great Sea, in contradistinction to the Arabian Gulpb, 
or Red Sea, through which their fathers had escaped from the bond- 
age of Pharaoh in Egypt, and the river Eupbrates, which is also 
called the Great River, to contradistinguish it from the Jordan, which 
though equally celebrated, is a much smaller stream. Quintus Cur- 
tius relates an interview between Alexander the Great and the Scy- 
thian ambassadors, in which a similarly figurative mode of speech was 
used by the latter, when they said to the Macedonian conqueror— 
“If the gods had given thee a body as great as thy mind, the whole 
world would not be able to contain thee: thou wouldst reach with one 
hand to the East and with the other to the West ;” or, in other words, 
Nothing but the termination of the limits of the earth, (for they 
were then unacquainted with its spherical form, and considered it an 
extended plane) could stay their conquering progress ! 
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PSALMS OF THE DAY FOR SUNDAY LAST. 


As the Illustrations, written for these, were obliged to be omitted 
in our last, after they were in type, from the pressure of other matters 
upon our space, which we trast will not occur again, we insert them here. 

Ps. li. v. 7.—The plant called hyssop, which was to purge the 
Psalmist clean, was an herb constantly used by the Jews in religious 
purifications—See especially Exodus xii. v.22; and Leviticus xiv. 
v. 4-6. It is the plant commonly called marjorum, but by botanists 
it is known as the origanum ereticum. It has an aromatic smell, 
which, no doubt, first suggested its use for the purposes described. It 
is a native of Syria and Palestine, and is still found on the Mount of 
Olives, or Lebanon, and on the Plains that skirt the sea coast of Judea. 

Ps. lv. v. 17-—The stated periods of prayer at morning. noon, and 

evening, here adverted to, were those marked out, as it were by three 
great natural divisions of time—the sun ascending from the eastern 
horizon—the sun in the zenith, or immediately over head—and the 
sun sinking into the western horizon marking the commencement, 
middle, and termination of every day. Throughout the East at 
present, where artificial indexes of the progress of time, such as clocks, 
watches, hour glasses, &c. are little known; the position of the sun in 
the heavens is still constantly referred to, as marking the particular 
period of the day, intended to be indicated : and prayers, and meals, 
and goings out and comings in, and labours, and journeys, and visits, 
and other transactions are regulated by those positions of the sun by 
day, and the stars by night, with as much regularity and precision as 
by any of our modes of reckoning in Europe. 
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[The following Letter has been transmitted to us from a friend in Ireland, for publication; and, 
as it will be extremely acceptable to have accounts, on the accuracy of which we can rely, of the 
state of things in other parts of the kingdom, we invite the attention of Correspondents to this 
mode of communicating their information ; merely premising that in all matters of opinion only, 
we shall have no reluctance to receive anonymous contributions. But when facts are ever so 
slightly mixed up with opinions, or assumed for the purpose of argument, we can insert nothing 
without the written and responsible authority of the real name and address of the writer. } 


LETTER TO LORD GREY. 


: Dublin, February, 1833. 
My Lorv,—Your oe has many arduous duties demanding your 
attention ; perhaps you may find leisure to glance over this letter. You 
will at least forgive it, since I assure you it comes from no hostile hand, 
but is dictated by an admiring attachment to an Administration of which 
you are the honoured head. It is from no desire of being known or n 
that I address you. Iam not entitled to any distinction among my country- 
po 3 — I only subscribe wr 3 name that I may not appear ashamed of 
adie ce - rd 
Btitow — ~ seaggpoee or diminish the weight of my opinions by any 
am confident my name or character is hitherto unknown to 
Lordship ; and I have no wish they should bé otherwise, except as t ety 
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contribute to the welfare of the country in which is my dwelling-place, or 

ive my feeble aid for the government of it to a body of men who { believe 

esire its prosperity. My station and employments are worthy only of 
retirement, and may be best filled independent of all political association. 
As a native of Scotland, who, after an early education, resided several 
years in England, then visited some of the most distant and important 
colonial possessions of Britain, remaining absent for five years, and now 
an inhabitant of Ireland nearly four years, part of which hap been spent 
exploring some of its most rude and unlettered districts, as well as the 
more populous and improved towns and cities, and holding intimate inter- 
course with men of one party, while my views and sentiments had a lean- 
ing to the claims of the party opposed to them ;—a Protestant, but uncon- 
nected with the Establishment, or any of the minor divisions which de- 
rived the emoluments without suffering the odium of state connexions ;— 
a Sectarian, but an ardent admirer of real Catholicity;—liberal, but no 
O’Connellite;—a conscientious well-wisher of scriptural education, but 
neither desiring legislative enactments or resources, noradmiring the systems 
which have been in operation; perhaps I may be entitled, in your Lord- 
ship’s judgment, to have an opinion, and may have been enabled to attain 
some correct sentiments on the present state of Ireland. I may farther 
presume to add, that I have mingled with the aristocracy and gentry, the 
clergy and lawyers of the Protestant persuasion, while I have occasionally 
mixed with members of the Roman Catholic Church, lay and clerical ; 
and all this has been done unaccompanied with any insiguia of office, 
the gold stick, the baton, or the surplice. Under such circumstances, 


perhaps, your Lordship will admit that opportunities may have been 
afforded me which ought to have been improved. 

Theories and speculations for Ireland have been numerous enough, 
surely; political empiricism and profligate ministerial jobbiag, hasty 
measures and dilatory concession, adherence to party and political con- 


sistency, maneuvering speculation of adventurous and experimental poli- 
ticians, exhibiting this country as a tabula rasa, on which school-boy 
statesmen might Jearn to blot rather than write on the sheet to which the 
clean transcript should be imparted; treatment for sores and cutaneous 
eruptions, rather than remedial measures which should reach the heart, 
the seat of the disease; a home and a colonial government for the same 

le ; a Minister in London, and the King’s representative in Dublin; 
oe and treated as a dependency rather than as an integral part of empire. 
All these and a thousand other things might form the theme of lengthened 
discussions, independent of the cancerous gangrene, the Protestant Church 
of Ireland, which would be a gnawing sore, a fatal blister to the best, the 
wisest, and most patriotic government that a good king could constitute. But 
my present subject is more limited and accessible than most of the subjects 
hinted at. 

During the last two months I have visited many parts of Ireland and 
met all classes ; on the eve of the elections, while they were going forward, 
and since they were completed. In the County Dublin and Antri 
Kildare and Westmeath, Longford, Leitrim, and mmon, Mayo 
Galway ; both in towns and country parts I have made observations and re- 
ceived intelligence among priests ca people, clergy and laity, electors and 
non-electors. In consequence of her connection with Scotland and Eng- 
land, political discussions and civil rights are carried further in Irelan 
than would have heen the case had she stood by herself. Then she might have 
ranked perhaps with Prussia or Saxony. Now she has more than she could 
have been obtained by her own efforts or than in every sense, she is 
pared for. Ireland must not be judged of by Eng it tis 
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not merely that there are here more grounds of complaints, it is not merely 
that the people, high or low, are less advanced in general intelligence 
here than in the other parts of Great Britain. I refer particularly to the 
Gentry, who do not cultivate but let the land which themselves hold on lease, 
to be cultivated by subordinate tenants ; it is not merely that this class who 
are above absolute want or beggary, are but serfs of a higher caste, and 
deem themselves superior toany manual or generous exertion for their own 
welfare, and are consequently idle, having no taste for studious reading, 
are occupied incessantly in trifles, in drink, or in TALK ; it is not merely that 
they are effervescent, sensitive, and pugnacious people ; but they seem in- 
sensible to the value of life and the turpitude of assassination, of the moral 
accountability of living man for his own conduct, and the awful judgments 
of the Supreme Governor : some individuals talk to me of way-laying a man 
as coolly as an Englishman would of ferretting a hare, or a Scotsman of 
shooting a moorfowl. They seem to have no faith in the ultimate dec:sions 
of Eternal Justice, or the rational liberty of another man to think for him- 
self. My remarks are of course intended generally, and are not of universal 
application. There is comparatively very little improving a among 
them. The literature patronized is chiefly that of the diurnal and weekly 
press, and your lordship can have no idea, unless you read them, what is 
the unprofitable character of the periodical publications in Ireland. The 
work of any size which has the greatest circulation here, is Blackwood, of 
which about eight hundred copies are sent to this country. The Christian 
Examiner, among Protestants exclusively, does not circulate so great a 
number in Ireland, though printed here, discusses local matters, and is the 
champion of the Church. It is, moreover, taken in I know for the sake of 
the thing, but lies uncut in many places. Three periodicals, of fair 
literary and moral character, failed since I came here, not being supported. 
There are two monthly publications in Ulster, the Orthodox Presbyteri 
and the Cameronian, I think, price 3d. per Number, that I am told cireu- 
late 4,000 monthly. The former, however, it is said, is declining, in con- 
sequence of Dr. Cook’s, the Editor’s, violence against my friend, the Rev. 
James Carlisle,and the Education Board. The Dublin Penny Journal pro- 
fesses to sell 30,000 weekly; and, I believe, the penny publications constitute 
the briskest trade just now—but except in Belfast and a few other towns 
they are little known; while their popularity depends on their wood-cuts, 
their stories, and their brevity. Fiction is at all times more acceptable to 
an Irish public than trath, while the bulk of the community, such at least 
as are ina menial capacity, would rather deceive than speak the truth, 
were they even paid for the latter. In the courts for administering law, on 
receiving evidence, melancholy exhibitions of this feature of character are 
proverbially too frequent. 

The High Church, or Church Triumphant Clergy, resort to the London 
Standard and Morning Post. The Evangelical, or Church Militant Cl 4 
are satisfied with the Record ; while the waiters on Providence, or Churek. 
expectant Clergy study the Globe, at present, for news. The zealous and 
more pious Laity read and dream about the millennium, and the return of 
the Jews to their own land, and pin their political faith to the London 
Record. The political Protestants commit to memory the Evening Mail 
a paper which panders more to passion, than any I know; and read 
the crazed proceedings of the Conservatives’ Society ; with now and then 
a glance at the London Standard, but that is sometimes above them. The 
reading of the Roman Catholics is chiefly confined to the Diurnal of 
their own country and party. The priests, when they resort to a 
paper, take in Cobbett or the True Sun, but generally have the Pilot, which 
may be called the evening edition of the Register, or the Freeman; while 
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the poorer people who can read, buy Daniel O’Connell’s speeches, printed 
poten Heaters the streets in elf sener or wont sheets. The Irish 
are, I think, not a reading or thinking people. ey talk too much, are 
fond of lively sallies, wit, and raillery. =o and hunt, and fight. 
Your Lordship may imagine I am severe or hasty; I fear I am not. 
transitory excitement which is ever and anon passing over our horizon; 
when any novelty in a any gala day, any public meeting, procession, 
or dinner are to be observed and the sudden calm which follows ;—the 
itation consequent upon O'Connell's freaks, and the silence which reigns 
wen he is out of the way, or once his briefs ;—the cruel despotism, 
the abject thraldom, in which he holds his many adherents ;—the ozier 
suppleness with which they bend to his dictates, substantiate my charge, 
and I am sorry for it. But what does all this prove? That the divers parties 
are not able to tolerate independence in others, that the landlords are not 
trained to exercise or permit the exercise of judgment or free will in those 
under them, and this intolerance reaches to every class to whom there are 
inferiors. Masses then come to act in the same way. The van led on b 
the priests. The faction, the party, the mob, or the creed, influence indi- 
viduals as arbitrarily, and to as great risk of property, peace, and life, (and 
even more so) as the most absolute despotism. The aristocracy have the 
opportunity of making their influence assume the sanction of pro * 
family, and official rank, and so can visit effectually with their displeasure 
its sad accompaniments, individuals who are neither shot nor burned. The 
— who have less appearance of constituted authority, pursue their 
esigns per fas et nefas; if out-cry will not answer their purpose, threats 
are resorted to, and if these succeed not, summary vengeance is perpetrated 
in the murder of the man who dared to think for himself in despite of these 
adverse opinions. Latterly, I think the exertion of the priests in political 
matters is assuming a more palpable form ; some of them, and not a few, 
running rampant to the great apparent annoyance of more prudent and 
exalted personages of the fraternity. There must be some protection 
against such influence and domination. I might refer to what was wit- 
nessed by a gentleman well known in Yorkshire, an English Roman 
Catholic, Mr. Strickland, the agent of Lord Dillon. The member for 
Mayo, too, can experimentally tell how the priests acted. 

Let me, my Lord, premise, before I give the subseqnent narration, that 
though capable, I did not quclity,-+4ak, am not an elector in any consti- 
tuency. In the election for the County of Mayo, priests not merely exerted 
themselves in their several parishes, but appeared at the poll,—not merely 
to watch, to talk, and exercise a moral influence, but to dong the elector to 
vote contrary to his own desire and choice, to beat with their fists such as 
threatened to be more refractory,—aye, to wrestle with the voters till their 
Reverences were seen in the mud of the streets, striving to return a Repealer. 
The same exertions were used in Galway by the same. I had it from Ro- 
man Catholic gentlemen. In both cases, the ghostly politicians were un- 
successful,—but did they cease manifesting their poet Essen when the elec- 
tion was over? No, my Leet vexatious, rancorous, and persecuting hosti- 
lity have followed: 1 am able to to the following circumstance from 
my own observation. Ina Mail Coach, not far from Galway, I was tra- 
velling; the O‘Connor Don was an outside passenger. Z tbe same 
coach there were two priests. A respectable woman, the wife of a far- 
mer, a Roman Catholic, was in the coach. The late election was the topic. 
She said she knew many who had not slept in their own houses since the 
election from fear, nor did they dare to do it: they had voted for the 
Browns. Pointing to one of the priests, she said ; “ That is Father James : 
(it was a priest of the name of Hughes) if he were to meet me or any of my 
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family, in distress, he would not acknowledge me, nor help us, though he 
has been as intimate in our house as one of ourselves, and welco tea 
share of whatever we had, before the election.” “ And what had eaused 
the change?” said I. She replied: “Just because my husband gave his 
vote for Mr. Brown, his landlord.” She then described Mr. Brown, and 

ke much in his praise, &c. She also seemed to think highly of Sir W. 

rabazon. Now, this good woman knew nothing of me, nor I of her. 
When I reached T asked who this Father was, and was told by a 
magistrate of the county, his place of residence, &e. _ I believe he has re- 
cently been complained against by an officer who had marched with some 
soldiers to his chapel, to whom he had addressed unsuitable language. 
Well, my Lord,—what protection can these poor people have from such op- 
pressors, on one side or the other,—from O‘Connellism, priestly polities, or 
mob ascendancy ? Ihave no sympathy but with Liberty, and that to be en- 
joyed by all. 1 have no desire but to see every man have an opinion, and 
free to express it, without an injurious or impeding bias; and to behold my 
fellow-men secure in the testimony of a good conscience, and in the peace 
and comforts of their domestic hearths. My Lord, you will permit me to 
refer to a recent work of James Stuart of Dunearn, Esq., on America, and 
to say, that I think he describes, in a recent election in that country, what 
is required here,—Elections by Ballot. 

In a healthful state of society a virtuous man will find no difficulty in 
declaring his sentiments, or in giving effect to his opinions,—not merely on 
abstract rights, but on disputed local and relative interests; and evenin an 
unsettled and troubled condition of things, a patriotic and good citizen will 
not decline, although at personal hazard, to avow his judgment of debated 
matters, and give, by his decided firmness and consistency, an example to 
others who may incline to follow the wise and good. But no man should 
be driven to this risk or danger, or forced to deny himself civil rights, be- 
cause his opinions come in collision with the rich or the many. The 
practice of public voting incurs this risk in keenly contested olecstehi: 
Hence we witness the personal animosity towards opponents, and the sullen 
revenge, which is not only threatened, but inflicted, in a community formed 
of materials so selfish, short-sighted, prejudiced, and interested, as man- 
kind are generally. It is not easy, in any neon to find or produce a 
healthy order of things, where party jarrings and hostile encounters shall 
not be countenanced; but, in Ireland, there is not even a section of the 
country where the people constitute a well serge society. Here and 
there only will be found persons of sober mind and enlightened purpose,— 
but generally the inhabitants are blinded by the jaundice of Conservation, 
maddened by popular excitement, paralysed by priestly influence, or swayed 
by aristocratic. The nye seems to me like a great cauldron, whose 

i 


contents cannot meet, but, like the troubled sea, is constantly casting up 
mire and dirt— 





Boiling and bubbling, 
Toiling and troubling, 


He must be a wise statesman who shall settle things into order. A 
wise statesman would hardly, for his own sake, undertake the Herculean 
task : a schoolboy might,—and then woe to the country and to him too, if 
he be left to his rashness. The mass of the people are little removed from 
the rank of barbarians, and, from their effervescent nature, easily excited : 
they yet require to be morally trained. The men who are a little superior 
to the lower ranks are apt enough, but they have not been taught,—they 
are not informed,—they do not think largely, or reason liberally. What we 
would call the middle and upper classes, have either been cooped in the 
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cage of Protestant ascendancy, or shrivelled under the withering blasts of 
Popery. It is often astonishing how little cultivated intellect is found,— 
how contracted their minds are,—how few noble and sustaining principles 
are in action,—how empty and inefficient, and how thoroughly unguided 
by any vigorous and liberal principles, are the expeditious measures and 
statements of Gentlemen who as magistrates. My observations, I 
need not remind your Lordship, are upon character generally,—not uni- 
versally. There are many bright exceptions; but I am convinced they are 
only exceptions. As for the highest ranks, I leave your Lordship to judge 
of them, as you meet a Lorton, a Farnham, a Reden, or a Lefroy. What, 
then, should be done? Try to leave every element of this heterogeneous 
mass to work by itself; and let a wise and eo government educe as they 
can good from the evil,- and a cure for itself from the working of the dis- 
ease. Solve the one from the other, till the political Alchymist has each 
separate element under his controul. Apply the Ballot, my Lord, as one 
of the elements of civil government here. But shall property have no 
influence? shall the man who spends his thousands exert no more sway 
than the mechanic? I should say, let him have no more physical influ- 
ence —if he exert himself wisely, humanely, and constantly,—if he spends 
his thousands well,—if, seeking his own fitness for superiority, he strive to 
be a wiser and a better man, to do more good, and to communicate more 
and more correct information than his poorer neighbour, he will have influ- 
ence,—an influence that will be salutary to the people, honourable to him- 
self, and a benefit to the country. He need not tell how he has voted, and 
a grateful and improved people will know the mind and wishes of their be« 
nefactor and adviser. ‘tin 
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PREJUDICE, THE SPIDER OF THE MIND. 


Of Prejudice it has been truly said, that it has the singular ability of 
accommodating itself to all the ible varieties of the human mind. 
Some passions and vices are but thinly scattered among mankind, and find 
only here and there a fitness of reception. But prejudice, like the spider, 
mabes everywhere itshome. It has neither taste or choice of place, and all 
that it requires is room. There is scarcely a situation, except fire and 
water, in which a spider will not live. So, let the mind be as naked as the 
walls of an empty and forsaken tenement, gloomy as a dungeon, or orna- 
mented with the richest abilities of thinking; let it be hot, cold, dark, or 
light, lonely or ithabited; still prejudice, if undisturbed, will fill it with 

webs, and live, like the spider, where there seems nothing to live on. 
If the one prepares her food by poisoning it to her palate and her use, the 
other does the same; and as several of oe are strongly charac- 
terised by the animal world, prejudice may be denominated the Spider of 
the Mind.— Retrospective Review. 


DEATH AND LIBERTY. 


Tue premeditation of death is the premeditation of liberty’; who has learnt 
to die has forgot to serve.—Montatgne. 
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TRUE CONTENTMENT BASED ON MODERATION. 


Agar said, ‘Give me neither poverty nor riches ;’ and this will ever be 
the prayer of the wise. Our incomes should be like our shoes ; if too small, 
they will gall and pinch us, but if too large they will cause us to stumble 
and to trip. But wealth, after all, is a relative thing, since he that has 
little, and wants less, is richer than he that has much, but wants more 
True contentment depends not upon what we have, but upon what we would 
have; a tub was large enough for Diogenes, but a world was too little for 
Alexander.—Colton. 


AFRICAN INTERMENT. 


The Hottentot custom of burying the dead is the following :—They come 
with knives, and shave the body, arms, and legs of the deceased, through 
the thick skin; then they dig a great hole, and let him in it in a sitting 
posture, clapping stones round about him to keep him upright; after comes 
a company of their women about him, making a horrid noise; then t 
cover the mouth of the hole, and leave him in a sitting posture.—Cowley’s 
Voyage. 

DEBILITATING EFFECTS OF PASSION. 


Passion is not an energy, but a sufferance. It is—to be deprived of the 
possession of ourselves—the mind is overborne by the force of circum- 
stances; yet it is no uncommon error to consider a passionate temper as the 
manifestation of strength, precisely because it is an annoyance. But, in 
truth, passion is not the less, on that account, essentially weakness; the 
passionate man is himself under a perpetual state of annoyance; and, at 
best, is as little to be relied upon by himself, as by others. The ne 
of a passionate man are the expression of his internal sufferings; and his 
conduct is as much disconcerted by them, as are his powers of thinking — 
Laneaster Herald. 


EDUCATION AMONG THE GREEKS. 


The custom of those times was very much different from these of ours, 
where the greatest part of our youth is spent in learning the words of dead 
languages. The Grecians, who thought all barbarians but themselves, 
despised the use of foreign tongues; the first elements of their breeding 
was the knowledge of nature, and the accommodation of that knowledge, 
hy moral precepts, to the service of the public and the private offices of 
virtue; the masters employing one part of their time in reading to, and 
discoursing with, their scholars; and the rest in appointing them their 
several exercises, either in oratory or philosophy, and setting them to de- 
claim and to dispute among themselves. By this liberal sort of education, 
study was so far from being a burden to them, that in a short time it became 
a habit; and philosophical questions, and criticisms of humanity, were their 
usual recreations at their meals. Boys lived then, as the better sort of men 
do now; and their conversation was so well-bred and manly, that they did 
not plunge out of their depth into the world, when they grew up, but slid 
easily into it, and found no alteration in their company. Amongst the rest. 
the reading and quotations of poets were not forgotten at their suppers, and 
in their walks; but Homer, Euripides, and i were the entertain- 
ment of their hours of freeedom. Rods and ferulas were not used b 
Amnonius, as being properly the punishment of slaves, and not the correc- 
tion of ingenuous free-born men ; at least, to be only exercised by parents, 
who had the power of life and death over their own children. — "5 
Life of Plutarch. 
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With their Family Names and Dates of Creation. 


A classification of 








in the House of Peers was found more difficult than in the House of 


























Commons, except as Ministerialists and Anti-Ministerialists ; and even that will greatly on 
the measures to be introduced :—because, for some of these the Conservatives will vote with the 
Ministers, and the more liberal of the Whigs against them ; and therefore the distinctions would 
then be confounded. The column has therefore been, in this case, omitted. 
Title | Family Name. | Date of Title. Family Name. |Date.of 
Salisbury Cecil 1789 
DUKES. Sligo Browne 1900 
{ Thomond O’Brien 1900 
Atholl Murray 1703 || Townshend Townshend 1786 
Argyll Campbell 1701 || Tweeddale Hay 1694 
Somerset 1682 || Waterford Beresford 1789 
Russell 1604 || Wellesley Wellesley 1799 
Buccleu Scott 1673 || Westminster Grosvenor 1831 
Buckingham Tem 1822 || Winchester Poulett 15651 
Cambridge Royal Family 1801 || Westmeath Nugent 1822 
Cumberland Royal Family 1799 
Cleveland Vane 1833 
Devonshire Cavendish 1694 
Dorset Germain 1720 
Gloucester Royal Famiiy 1764 EARLS, 
Gordon Gordon 1684 
Grafton Fitzroy 1675 =|; Aberdeen Gordon 1682 
Hamilton Hamilton 1643 || Abergavenny Neville 1784 
Leeds Osborne 1694 || Abingdon Bertie 1682 
Leinster Fitzgerald 1766 || Aboyne Gordon 1660 
Manchester | Montague 1719 || Albemarie Keppell 1696 
Marlborough Churchill 1702 || Amherst Amherst 1826 
Montrose Graham 1707: || Ashburnham Ashburnham 1730 
le Clinton 1756 || Aylesford Finch 1714 
Norfolk Howard 1483 || Balcarras Lindsay 1650 
Northumberland Percy 1766 || Bathurst Bathurst "72 
Portland Bentinck 1716 || Beauchamp Pyndar 1815 
Richmond Lennox 1675 || Belmore Lowry-Corry 1797 
Rutland Manners 1703 || Bessborough Ponsonby 1739 
Somerset | Seymour 1546 || Beverley Percy 1790 
St. Albans Beauclerk 1683 || Bradford Bridgeman © 1815 
Sussex Royal Family 1801 || B Ww Cust 1815 
Sutherland wer 1833 |} Buckinghamshire | Hampden 1746 
Wellington Wellesley 1814 || Burlington Cavendish 1831 
Caledon hlenend }a00 
MARQUESSES. b Alexander 1800 
— Haldane 1831 
Abercorn Hamilton 1790 ‘ Brudenell 1661 
Ailesbury Bruce 1821 || C Howard 166) 
Ailsa Kennedy 1831 || Carnarvon Herbert 1793 
Anglesey Paget 1815 Carysfort Proby 1789 
Bath Thynne 1789 || Carrick Butler 1748 
Breadalbane Campbell 1831 || Cathcart Cathcart 1814 
Bristol Hervey 1826 || Cawdor Campbell 1827 
Bute Stuart 1796 || Chatham Pitt 1766 
Camden Pratt 1812 || Charlemon Caulfield 1763 
Cholmondeley Cholmondeley 1815 || Charleville Bury 3806 
Clanricarde De — 1825 || Chesterfield Stanhope 1688 
ae Chichester iw Pog pee 
Devonshire Hill 1789 Shometiilom Meade ime 
Moore 1791 || Clare ‘ — 1795 
Ely 1800 || Clarendon FY 1776 
Exeter Cecil 1801 || Cork Boyle 1620 
Hastings Hasti 1816 || Cornwallis Mann 1783 
Headfort Taylor 1900 || Courtown Stopford — 
Hertford a a Coventry Coventry 
tamaurice Cowper Cowper 1TIg 
Stewart 1816 || Craven Craven 1801 
Lothian 1701 Dalhousie Ramsay 1633 
Northampton Comptou 1812 || Darnley Bligh 17% 
Ormonde Butler 1825 Legge we 
Queensberry Dougtass 1681 || De Lawarr West 
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, : Date . Date o 
Title. Family Name. "amon Title. Family Name. |¢, ae 
Denbigh Fielding 1622 || Portsmouth Wallop 1743 
Derby * Stanley 1485 Poulett Poulett 1706 
Devon Courtenay 15683 || Powis Clive — 1804 
Di ighy 1790 || Radnor Bouverie 66 
*Dudiey Ward 1686 || Ranfurly Knox 1838 
Donoughmore Hutchinson 1821 || Roden —_- 1773 
Dunmore Murray 1686 |} Romney Marsham 1802 
E£glintoun Montgomerie 1507 |; Rosebery Primrose 1703. 
Egmont Perceval 1733 || Rosslyn Erskine 1801 
E mt Wyndham 1749 || Rosse Parsons 1806 
Eldon Scott 1821 Sandwich Montagu 1660 
Elgin Bruce 1633 || Scarborough Saville 1690. 
Enniskillen Cole 1789 || Sefton Molyneux 1771 
Errol Hay 1453 Selkirk Douglas 1646 
Essex Conningsby 1661 | Shaftesbury Cooper 1672 
Falmouth Boscawen 1821 Shannon Boy 1756 
Ferrers Shirley iil Sheffield Holroyd 1816 
Fife Dalf 1759 || Shrewsbury Talbot 1442 
Fingall Plunkett 1628 | Somers Cooke 1821 
Fitzwilliam Fitzwilliam 1716 || Spencer Spencer 1765 
Fertescue Fortescue 1789 || Stamford Gray 1628 
Galloway Stewart 1623 || Stanbope Stanhope 1718 
Glasgow Boyle 1703 || St. Germains Eliot 1815 
Glengall Butler 1816 || Stradbroke Ronse 182k 
G Forbes 1684 || Suffolk Howard 1603 
Grey Grey 1806 || Talbot Talbot 1784 
Gosford Acheson 1806 || Tankerville Bennet 1714 
Guilford North 1752 || Thanet Tatton 1628 
Haddington Hamilton 1619 || Verulam Grimstone 1816 
Harborough Sherrard 1719 ae Waldegrave 1729 
rt 1749 || Warwick Greville 1746 
Hardwicke York 1754 |) Wemyss Douglas 1633 
Harewood Lascelles 1812 || Westmoreland Lane 1624 
Harrington Stanhope 1742 || Wicklow Howard 1793 
Harrowby Ryder 1909 || Wilton Egerton 3901 
Home Alexander 1605 || Winchelsea Hatton 1628 
Hopetown ope 1703 
ome - etd _ 
untingdon astings » 
sec — 1687, || Arbuthnot Arbuthnot 1641 
; peor or Maitland 1624 || Beresford Beresford 1823 
Leitrim Clements Bolingbroke St. John 1712 
Leven Melville 1690 || Clifden Ellis 1781 
Lichfield Anson jeai || Combermere Cotton 1826 
Limerick Pery 1903 || Doneraile St. Leger 1785 
Lindsey Beriie 1626 || Downe Dawnay 1680 
Liverpool Jenkinson 1796 || Exmouth Peltew 1816 
Longiord enham 1785 a oad 1620 
Lowther 1807 on deter 1797 
Ludiow Ludlow 1760 Goleri 1720 
n Bingham 1795 ich Robinson 1827 
Macclesfield er 721 |; Gort | Vereker 1816 
mesbury is 1909 || Granville Gower 1815 
eld Mutray 793 (|| Hereford Devereux 1549 
Manvers Pierrepont 1006 || Hood Hood 1796 
Mayo Bourke 1785 |} Lake 1807 
Meath Brabaz 1627 ing 1806 
Minto Elliott 1913 Ma Maynard 1766 
Moray Stuart 1796 || Metbourne ? 1762 
Morley Parker 1815 Melville Dundas 1902 
Morton Douglass 1468 Middleton Broderick 1717 
Mount Edgecombe | Edgecombe 1789 St. Vincent Jarvis ont 
ounteashel Moore 1781 Sidmouth Addington 1805 
ulgrave Phipps 1819 || Strangford Smythe 1805 
Munster Fitzclarence 193] | Strathallan Drummond 1686 
Northesk Carnegie 1647 orrington Byng 72 
Onslow Onslow 1601 
O'Neill O'Neill 1800 
Orford a le sat ARCHBISHOPS. 
Oxford ey 
Pembroke Herbert 1661 Canterbury How 1928 
Plymouth Windsor 1683 || Dublin Whately 1832 
Pomfret Fermor 1721 |) York Harcourt 1807 
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a Date o, , late 
Title. Family Name. |ojcas; | Title. Family Name. _ — 
“ | 
Ducie Moreton 1763 
BISHOPS. ) Dufferin Blackwood 1800 
Dundas Dundas 1794 
Bangor Bethel 1830 || Dunally Prittie 1800 
Bath and Wells Law 1824 || Durham : Lambton 1828 
Bristol Gray 1827 7 tal Rice 1780 
Carlisle 1827 || E ugh Law 1802 
Chester Sumner 1828 } Erskine Erskine 1806 
Chichester Maltby 183} || Farnborough Long 1824 
Clonfert Bulson 1604 || | arnham Maxwell 1756. 
Durham Van Mildert 1826 || “Feversham Duncombe 1826 
Ely Sparkes 1812 || Foley Foley 1776 
Exeter Philpotts 1130 || Forester Forester 1821 
Gloucester Monck 1830 |) Forbes | Forbes 1424 
Hereford Grey 1832 || Gambier | Gambier 1907 
Killala | Verschoyle 18f0 || Gardner | Garduer 1806 
Lichfield&Coventry, Ryder 1824 Gifford | Gifford 1824 
Lincoln | Kaye 1827 || Glenlyon | Murray 1822 
andaff Copieston 1827 | Gower Gower 1703 
London | Blomfield 1828 || Grantham | Weddell 1761 
Norwich Bathurst 1805 Grantley Norton 1782 
Ossory Fowler 18)3 || Gray Gray 1445. 
Oxford Bagot 1R9 || Grey Grey 1832 
Peterborough Marsh 1819 || Grenville Grenville 1790 
Rochester Murray 1827 Godolphin Osborne 1832 
Salisbury Burgess 1825 Harris Harris 1815 
St. Asaph Carey 1820 Hawke Hawke 1776 
St. David's | Jenkinson leas Heytesbury A’Court les 
Winchester | Sumner 1827 Hill Hill 164 
Worcester ) Carr 1831 Howden Cradock 1831 
Holland Vassall 1762 
BARONS. Howard de Walden | Ellis 17 
Abercromby ren || Howtend | Ramen 
Abercromby 1633 
Alvanley Arden 1¢01 Kenyon Kenyon 1788 
Arundel Arundel 1605 || Kinnaird Kinnaird 1830 
— Perceval _—_ as King = 
udiey Luchet King 1 
Aone Eden = Lilt Powis 1797 
agot Bagot hurst Copley 1837 
Barham Noel 1805 Lynedoch Grehun 164 
Bayning Powlett 1797 Lyttleton ng 1794 
en Belhaven 1831 anners 18097 
Wilson 1455 Maryborough Pole 1621 
Berwick Hill 784 Middleton Willoughby im 
Bexley Vansittart 1823 Monson Monson 1728 
Bolton Powlett 1797 Montague Scott 1786 
Boston 3 1761 Montfort Bromley 1741 
je Beenghem. 1490 Nepicr Napier \ear 
Calthorpe Cath 1706 || Oakley Cadogan lest 
Carbery E reke ins Paget Paget 1832 
‘vans 
Cc Smith 1797 Panmure Maule 1831 
Carteret Thynne 1784 Petre Petre 1603 
Charchil Feenee 1816 Plunket Planket 1827 
Ciifford 1672 Poltimore Bampfielde 1632 
po ell Lawless 1831 Prudhoe Percy 185 
Colchester Abbott 1817 Liddell 1621 
Sankar Wellesley 1828 Ribbleodale liner 77 
, 1 
Crewe Crewe rns Rivers Rivers 1803 
De Dunstanville | Basset 1796 Rolle Rolle 1796 
De Clitford Clifford = Sane Fiennes 147 
Delamere Cholmondeley n Frazer 1445 
De Roos De Ross 1264 Scarsdale Curzon 168 
De Tabley Wi 1ea6 Berkeley 1631 
arren ve 
Dinorben 1831 Peachey 1796 
Dorchester Cates 1786 Dutton 1784 
Dormer Dormer 1615 Sinclair St. Clair 1489 
Sow ha ot | | Wee | ee 
Ellis 1831 Sondes Watson 1760 
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Date . Date of 

Title. Family Name. | 0, ation\| Title. Family Name. | reatee 
1780 |\V Vernon 1762 

thampton Fitzro 7 ernon 

Seatford . 5 boa 1640 || Wallace Wallace 1838 
St. John St. John 1558 || Walsingham De Grey 1780 
St. Helens Fitzherbert 1801 |} Wenloc Lawley 1831 
Stourton Stourton 1448 || Western Western 1832 
Stowell Scott 1821 || Wharneliffe Wortley 1826 
Stuart de Rothesay | Stuart 1828 |, Wigan Lindsay 1825 
Suffield Harbord 1786 || Willoughby de Burk) Verney 1492 
Templemore Chichester 1831 || Willoughby de Eres,| Drummond B13 
Tenterden Abbott 1827 || Wodehouse Wodehouse 1797 
Teynham Curzon 1616 || Wynford Best 1889 
Thurlow Thurlow 1792 || Yarborough Pelham 1794 














































LIST OF 
MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


With their Addresses in Town. 


Im the completion of this List, every effort has been made to obtain the Addresses of all the 
Members who are in Town: a few blanks however still remain, some of the parties o ite 
whose names they stand not being arrived in Town, and the rest having no Address, either at 
the House, the Vote Office, or any other of the places where they are usually to be found. 




















































































































Althorp, Visc. ......12, Downing-street 
Andover, Visc. ...... 86, Harley-street 
Anson, ss oxsad 5, Bulstrode-street 
Anson, Hon. G. ....32, Curzon-street 
Apsley, Lord........ 16, Arlington-street 
Arbuthnot,Gen. ....19, Dorset-street 
Archdall, Gen. ...... 16, Waterloo-place 
Ashley, Lord........ 20, New Norfolk-street 
Ashley, Hon. H. ....24, Grosvenor-square 
Astley, SirJ.H. ....7, Cavendish-square 
Astley, Sir J.D. ....10, Langham-place 
Atherley, A. ....... St. James’s park parade 
Attwood, M......... 27, Gracechurch-street 
Ateweed, T.. ......% 12, Abingdon-street 
Baillie, a pare 1, Seymour-place 











Baillie, Col. .. .....9, Devonshire-place 
Bainbridge, E.'T..., .10,Park-pl. St James’s-st. 


















































































Baldwin, Dr........ . 12, Abingdon-street 
Deleer, J. 2.0... .005 3, Grosvenor-square 
Bankes, W.J. ..,...4, Old Palace-yard 
Bannermann, A. ... .2, Berkeley-street 
Bathe, A... chsscesa Bath-house, Piccadilly 
Baring, F. ..-.sscons 17, New-st. Spring-gard. 
Baring, H. B.........13, Eaton-place 

Baring, W. B. . 12, Great Stanhope-street 
Baring, F.T... 17, New-street 

Barnard, Hon. W.S. ,3, Connaught-place 
Barnard, E.G. ...... Cornhill 





Barnet, C.J. ........4, Dorset-square 
Baron, H.W. ......Burlington-hoiel 
Barrington,Hon.Capt.Admiralty 
GS 





















































Bayntun, S.A. ...... Junior United Serv, Club 
Beauclerk, A. W. ....12, Chester-street 
Beaumont, T. W..... 24, St. James’s-place 
Belfast, Bari of ...... 23, Arlington-street 

Bell, Matthew ...... 35, Wimpole-street 
Bellew, R.M. ...... Limner’s-hotel 

Benett, John ........ 10, Lower Grosvenor-st. 











|| Bethell, Ric 
T 


Nemes of Members. Addresses. Names of Members. Addresses. 
Abercromby, J LL, Clarges-street Bentinck, Lord G. ..Harcourt-house, Cav.-sq. 
Acheson, Lord ely ee ay © egy? er Berkeley oy 
Adam, Admiral ..]4, Berkeley-square rkeley, Hon. Capt.. e! ou. Spring-gar. 
Adam, H 3 Fs Berkeley, Hon. C. F. — Park-bar. 
Aglionby, H. A ..4, Brick-court, Temple Berkeley, Hon. G. ..6, Spring-gardens 
Agnew, Sir A. 16, Manchester-buildings || Bernal, pow oly .++sLl, Park-crescent 


.. Warren’s-hotel 
+ ..32, Craven-street 


Bewes, T. .....4.- 
|| Biddulph, Robert... .44, Charing-cross 


Biddulph, R. M. ....Clarendon-hotel 





Bish, Thomas ...... Cornhill 

|| Blackney, W......... 
Blackstone, W.S..... Burlington-hotel 
Blake, Sir F.........9, Westbourne-place 

| Blamire, W. ........ 4, Duke-st. St. James's 


| Blandford, Marquess 6, Grosvenor-gate 


| Blayney, Hon. C. 


D... St. James’s-hotel 


Blunt, Sir C. R. ....35, Mortimore-street 


1 

i} 
' 

} 








Bolling, William ....3, Bridge-st. Westminster 


Boss, John G. ...... 26, Craven-street 
Bowes, J. ...6is8iv 54, Conduit-street 
Briggs, Rawdon ....18,Manchester-bui 
Brigstrick, W. P, ....12, Suffolk-street 









Briscoe, J.J. ....... -19, Edward-st. Portsq- 
Brocklehurst, J. Fenton’s-hotel 
Brodie, W.D. . . 14, Saville-row 
Brotherton, J. . 15, Manchester-buildings 
| Brougham, J. -48, Berkeley-square 
| Brougham, W. ......66, Mount-street 
Browne, D. ........ Brookes’s-club 
Browne, J..........5 2, Mansfield-street 
Bruce, Lord Bs. wesw Grosvenor-square 


Brudenell, Lord ....17, Cariton-house-terrace 


Bulkel »SirR. ...,Grillon’s-b 


er, J. W.........9, Eaton-place 
Buller, Edward, ... .6, Park-crescent 


|| Buller, Charles, .....61, Lincoln’s-inn-fields 
|| Bulteel, J.C. 


Bulwer, H. L. ......44, Parliament-street 
Bulwer, E.L. ......96, Hertford-street 
Burdett, Sir F. ..... -25, St. James’s-place 
Burrell, SirC. ......5, mond-street 
Burton, H...........1, U Brook-street 
Butler, Hon. Colonel..19, Manchester-buildings 
Buxton, T. F. ......64, Devonshire-street 
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Names of Members. Addresses. 
ng, George ...... 5, St. James’s-square 
hn SirJ..... n-8q 
poe RM ic * Op eee ee 
allaghan, Dan. ....3, street 
Callandar, J.H.......9 all 
Calley,T. ....... ... 14, Arabella-row, Pimlico 
Calvert, N. ...... -89, Jermyn-street 
Campbell, Sir J. ....9, New-street 
1 Worry 1118, Pail Mall 
ig Sees e , Duke-st, Westminster 
» Ww. Tah eet eens 
moc Lord ., -st. Grosvenor-sq. 
Cavendish, Lord ... . Bur! ington-house, Picca. 
Cavendish, Hon. C...Burlington-house, Picea. 
Cavendish, Hon. H. .34, Burlington-street 
coe eee 22, Downing-street 
o, SA eae 22, Downing-street 
Chandos, Marquess 91, Pall Mall 
Chaplin, Col. T. ... 52) Welbeck-street 
Chapman, M. ...... 20, St. Sentry ere 
Chapman, A. ......50, Tavistock- 
Chaytor, W.C....... 2, ‘Old-sq. Lin ~— 
Chaytor, Sir W. ....3, Ma -buildings 


hetwynd, ++++-2, Barwood-place 
Chichester, Lord A... .23, Arlington-street 
pane B. ....39, Bury-street 





Clive, E. B 
Clive, Hon. R.H..... it Upper Grosvenor-st. 

‘obbett, . 0, Upper Crown-street 
Cockerell, Sir C. ... “iad, Piccadilly 
Codri ’ - 92, Eaton-square 
Cole, Hon. A. H.....15, Jermyn-street 
Cole, Lord ........4. Atheneeum-club 
Collier, J. .... e+. 
Colquhoun, J.C. 30, Parliament-street 
Conolly, E. M.......23, Regent-street 

es, T.H. ...... Stevens’-hotel 

Cooper: & Sis aeS 16, St. Alban’s-place 

Cooper, Hon. A. H. . .24, Grosvenor-square 
Coote, Sir C.H. ... _ Connaught-place 
Gory, io A. i “119 Park-street 

on. Brock, 
pe ty Ss cuewes ree street 
Cripps, J. .....+85. , 85, St. James’s-street 
Crompton, J.8. ....Limmers’- 
, H. B. ‘ ee 
Westm ~hotel 





; aK serge 


Dundas, a a C...1, Garden-court, Temple 
ir R.......19, Arlington-street 

Capt. «+h, Hinde-street 

Dyker ee B. ....96, Mount-street 

+ we wo Viscoani ee te James’s-square 
brington, Viscount. . 17, Grosvenor-square 

E . T.......43, Wilton-crescent 

Ellice, Edward ......3, Ri 

Elliott, Hon. a6 Fyowal 


Ellis, W. ...... Cadogan-place 
Esteourt, T.Gh B.. Rodin "Bronce 
Etwall, BR. .........5 163, New Bond-street 
Evans, W. .......... 41, Grosvenor-place 
Evans,G. .......... 6, James-st. Buck.-gate 
Ewart, i i Gedéesecee = ns 
Ewing, J. .....0000 Downing-street 
Faith ie 7 gageegye ber *s-road 
Fancourt, Major , Old Palace- 
Fazakerley, J.N..... 26, Upper Brook-street 
Fellowes, H. W. ....41, m-square 
Fellowes, Hon. N 41, La ar a 
Fenton, John........ 16, Manchester-buildings 
fonene Sir R. ... al, Backvilioateet 

» Sir R. ....21, 
F R.C, , Great C 


Fergusson, Sir R.C.. 5, ’Bolton-row 


Fergusson, R......... 18, Sate roger, 
Fer mn, G... . 37, Charles-st. .-8q. 
gg is 





Fielding, W... Morley’s Hotel 
Finch, G. .. 7. t. G -9q. 
A BRE Wg lew 
tan en t. James’ 
Fitzgibbon, Hon. R. ‘44, Belgrave-square 
Fitzroy, Lord J. ....47, Clarges-street 
Fitzroy, Lord C. ... ‘che Mey net in 
Fitzsimon, C........ ed Service-club 
Fitzsimon, N. 


Fitzwilliam, W. .. : ..-Halkin-street 
F ood : 


Foley, E. T......... Berkeley sq 
a Se 9, Berkeley-square 

Foley, Hon. T. ...... 16, Braton-street 

Folkes, Sir W. ...... 30, Cavendish-square 
wich, Lord 1), Maddox-st. -8q. 

Forrester, C......... 14, Great Stanhope-st. 

F oy ae 2, Qveen-square 

Fort, John .......... enton’s-hotel 

lot, B.D. wo... cose pg eat ee Whitehall 
Fox, Colonel........ th-street 


© eeweee 
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G Rt. Hon, C. ..10, Downing-street 
Ger ek 1, ‘New Burlington-street 
Grimston, Vis. 42, Grosvenor-square 
Gronow, Capt. R.. 42, Han’s-pl. Sloane-st. 





Grosvenor, Lord R.. .29, Upper Grosvenor-st. 
Grosvenor, Earl ....14, Grosvenor-square 
rr Threadneedle-street 
Guest, 2 rere 7, Suffolk-street 
Guise, rd B. W. ....15, Pall Mall 

GOS, doc cccencncset 4, Strand 

poe ih Canancine 
Hall, Benjamin ... 

Halse, Oe eee a Half M on-street 
Halyburton, Hon. D. 8, Stanhope-street 
Handley, B. ........ United Service Clab 
Handley, H. . 16, Suffolk-stiect 
Handley, W. F.. aa ounee 12, Clifford-street 
Hanmer, Sir J.......4, Albemarle-street 
Hanmer, Col. H. ....7, Devonshire-piace 
Harcourt, G. .....+.. 19, Hanover-square 
Hardinge, S$ 2: eer 11, Whitehall-place 
Hardy, J. ....0cs000 Morley’ s-hotel, Traf.-sq. 
Harland, 4 4 a 12, Great Ryder-street 
Harvey, D. W....... 7, Great George-street 
Hawes, B. jun......- Old Barge-house 
Hawhins,J.H. ....16, Suffolk-street 

Hay, Bird. coscosse 34, Pall Mall 

Hay, Cal Vs.cases ese 3, George-st. St. James’s 
Hays, Sir E, ....20% 20, Regent-street 
Heatheote, SirG..... 9, L anygham-place 
Heathcote, G. J.) ‘ ‘al, New Norfolk-street 
Heathcote, J. ...... 28, Great George-street 


Heneage, G. F. .. 
Henniker, Lord 
Herbert, Hon. 8. 


. 48, Lower Grosvenor-st. 
.. 12, Pali Mall 
. ‘43, Grosvenor-square 








Heron, SirR. ...... St. James’s-hotel 
Herries, Rt. Hon..... 5, Albemarle.street 
Hill, Lord A.,... ... 20, Arlington-street 
Hill, Lord M. .,.... 20, Arlington-street 
DEAE oacsceed “4, Chancery-lane 
eo eee Limmer’ s-hotel 
Hobhouse, fae 42, Sane -square 
Hodges, T.L. ...... 16, Suffolk-street 
Hodgson, J. ....,... 19, Parliament-street 
Hornby, E.G, ...... 5, Brid ~street 

Hope, Sir A......... 2, M. Gen, Office 
Horne, Sir W. . 49, Upper Harley-street 
Hort, Sir J. W....... 31, St. James’s-street 
Hoskins, K. ... a Regent-street 
Hotham, Lord ...... ¥ Hill-st. Berkeley-sq. 
Houldsworth,T. ... -Salopian coff.-ho. Chat “er. 
Howard, Hon. F...., 12, Grosvenor-square 
Howard, P.H....... 47, Lower Brook-street 
Moward, B. .ss.soss 100, Mount-street 


Howard, Hon. W 


. 5, Wilton-place 
Howick, V iscount - 


ie Downing-street 








Hoy, J. co ii acts oaaiieial Travellers’ lub 
Hudson, T.. .....60% 6, Park- neo tl 
Hume, Joseph nag Gil 6, Bryansto: 
Humphrey, J. ...... Hayes-wharf, or lS 
a, te Bee 
Hutt, William’ +++ 54, Conduit-street 
Hyett, W. H......... 30, Parliament-street 
Ingestrie, V iscount ..9, Lower Grosvenor-st. 
Ingham, R. ........ 13, King’s Bench-walk 
Ingitby. Sir bad esvee ‘19, Berkeley-square 
Joplis, - ns te di 
ON, We cen ckexen Charles-st. Berk. 
Jeffery, Rt. Hon. F., Bs Clarges-street “7 
Jermyn, Earl. ....... St. James’s-square 
Zorain ems, Hew. H. i George-st. Hanover-sq. 
alien SOF: court, Tem 
Jobnston, A. |. a Mancheater-pedings 
Johnstone, Sir W... .. Warren’s Hotel 
Johnstone, J.J. H. - 38, Piccadilly 
Johnstone, Sir J. .... 60, Lower Grosvenor-st. 
Jones, T. ..........64, Carzonstreet 











Names of Members. Addresses. 
Keane, Sir R, ..,...29, Spring-gardens 
Kemp, T. R.........14, King. St. James's 
Kennedy, T. F..... 1.9, Cosvertell-otae 
Kennedy, J. ........6,0 . Lincoln’s-inn 
Keppell, Hon. Major 14, Hert ord-street 
Kerrison, Sir E. ....13, Great Stanhope-street 
Kerry, Earl of . 14, Berkeley-square 
Key, Sir J.... -Abchurch-lane 
King, E. B. .44, Grosvenor-square 
Kinloch,G. ..... » Old Slaughter’s Coffee-h, 


Knatehbull, Bir E. ams Sees Soengene 
Knox, Hon. 


Vabodshere, Bic vuun ‘8, Somerset-place 
Lamb, Hon. G.. des *"Home Office 
Lambert, H. . «--28, Cockspur-street 
Lambton, H......... 23, Dover-street 
Lamont, Capt. N..... 

Langston, J. H. ...,143, Piccadilly 


Langton, W.G. ..,.12, Grosvenor. 


. 132, Regent-street 





M0, Fs:De. o0cic vsnnes 7, Carlton-terrace 
Leech, John ..... .- King’s Arms-tavern 
Lefevre, C. 8. ...+.«-35, Eaton-place 
Lefevre, J.G. 8, ... “eels Fieet-street 

ty «- 1, Cornwall-terrace 
Lemon, SirC. ...... 46, Chas.-st. Berkeley-4q, 
Lennard, Sir T. B. 40, Bryanston-square 
Lennard, ye BERR 1-38, Upper Brook-street 
Lennox, ‘Lord W.....30, Regent-street 
Lennox, Lord G. ....40, Wilton-crescent 
Lennox, Lord A, ....5, v pper Portland-place 
Lester, B. L........+ 8, Su ion 


Lewis, Rt. Hon. T. . 17, Henrietta-street 





Lincoln, Earl of ... 25, Portman-square 
Lister, E. C. ,.......6,Guiger’s-hot. 

Littleton, E. or . 45, Grosvenor-place 
Lloyd, J. H.. -- 13, King’s Bench-walk 
Loch, "James ......- ++ Bloomsbury. -square 
Locke, Wadham . .-. Jan. United Service Club 
lopez, SirR. ......S8t. James’s-h 

Lowther, Hon. Col. -31,Bruton-st. Berkeley-sq, 


Lowther, Lord ..... -5, Cleveland-row 
Lumley, Viscount. . ..95, Park-street 
Lushington, Dr. 8. ..2, Great Geor 
Lygon, Hon, H. B. . < Grosvenor-place 
Fe A. Se ageper re, Lincoln’s inn 
rley, Seymour-st. 
Meseed ‘Toa 


pnipesh rend James’s-square 
Macauley, 'T. : .. India Board 
M‘Kenzie,J. A. .,...4, Bennett-street 
nomen Major. ‘2, Percy-street 

aci sone 
were op ie 55, Parliament-st. 


Maddocks, inet , Lower Grosvenor-st. 
Mahon, Viscount... "12, Albemarle-street 


Majoribanks, C. ....34, gee 
Majoribanks, 8S. ....E. ’F. Alban 

Mandeville, Visc..... Union Clube Cockspur-st, 
Mangles, James ....6, Canon-row 

Manners, — R.....United e Sree ty aan 


Marsal 45 ha pe 4), UpnerGrorenaea 
Mera y Toronereila Cogrgtats 


Martin, J... .csos<cnesth New palace- 
Martin, TB. ...... 7 


Maxfield, Capt. nose 


Maxwell, J. +++0+0e+Long’s-hotel 
Maxwell J. We pone 


Maxwell, Sir J. ....2,Grosv pk.-la, 
Maxwell, H... ee many noe 
Methuen, Paul ,.....5, Great Stanhope-street 
Meynell, H. .... ...35, L. Grosvenor-street 


Mildmay, P. ..,.....2hEd P. 
Miller, W, H BhGsenste song 


+ e2e8ee 


Milla, J.....s0eeeee Bd, Hill-street 
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— Viscount ....Halkin-st. Grosvenor-pl, 
Moles’ Sir W.. .14, 


Pall Mali 
Molyneux, Vise. ....21, Arlington-street 
Moreton, m4 South Audley-street 
oreton, Hon. } ae 15, South Audley-street 
porpeth, Viscount -@ ee lace 


F. ccceces Pee -street 
Thee jag 


tO. 6s 
n, How. E. ... Discs & Soymaeidiel 
+ Hon. F.. eee Regent's 
+++e«-deing’s Arms-tavern 


. 19, Charles-st. St. James’s 
6, Grosvenor-square 
..13, Portman-square 
~+ +28, Curzon-street 
aahive -* Chandos-street 
Stanhope-street 


Mosely, 
Mos 
Mull 


Nag 


Nees: a 
Nicholl, J. . 
Noel, Sir G. 
Norteys, Lord 
North, Raa —_ Club 
O’Brien. 15, Fladyer-street 
o Callaghan Hon. ¢. Ms Albemarle-street 
O’Connell, ...2, Hanover-square 
O’Connell, M. “> yma Sn 
O’Connell, C.. ..14, Albemarle-street 
O’Connell, M. ..... fe Aienatoumnet 
O’Connell, J. ...... 14, Albemarle-street 
O’Connor, pe «. +38, Parliament-street 


O’Connor, F 
O’Dwy . «+«-2L, Great Maddox-street 
O’Ferrall, R. M. ....56, Jermyn-street 
pes ge Wivins - a st. Lente g 
iphant, L -11, George-st. Han. 
O'Neill, Hon. Gen. . BE a lt 
p< ”Reilly, W naan oes .«-Fenton’s-hotel 
W.H. ........17, Berkeley-square 
Orne, Lord ..... -21, Park-l 
Ossulston, Lord .,..26, Grosvenor-square 
Oswald, R. A. ....,.33, Hertford-street 
Oswald, J..........-18, Downing-street 
«++eeee3, Great Cumberland-pl. 


Owen, PE ge rm 


Oxmantown, Lord . 


Pepys, C 13,New: 
Perceval, ti Col..., “15, St. Al 
Perrin. 


eeeeeeeeee 
Peter, W. ‘eR 


Pon’ Hon. E. R.....Grosvenor-square 
peilliee Sirs... gop ety 


ee 





F. ....20, St. James’s-square 
Harewood-house 


je APacenvee 


A St adap 





Powell, W. E. ......Limmer’s-hotel 

Poyntz, W. 8. . A, 2, Al 

Pe saseeesss- University Clab 
~eoenclly Ronan 


Limmer’s-hotel 
noi Park-st. Westminster 
-ese+ +48, Dnke-st. St. James’s 
yd. «seek, F, Alban 
Reid, SirJ. R. exits we 
Rice, Rt. Hon. T. 8. 48, Wimpole-street 
Rickford, W.....» «010, New-st., 
» seneeee OM, Harley-street 
a, mende veseeee), Saf -street 
. 36, St. James’s-place 
a W...--10, Cariton- ns 
A. W........26, Hill-street 
a .»..59, Old Broad-street 
Duke-st., St. James’s 
anchester. 


Mancheoter-balidieey 


Grays-inn 


vepncenaeolla 
Roebuck, J. A. ....++1 
Rolfe, R. M. .....+.+ 
Romilly, E. ... 
Romilly, mer 
Roasenh 1) oeececes 


J.B. .2....011, Gloucester-place 
Mork}. Ti... wenecened Jermyn-street 
Ross, H.........+...34, Charlotte-street 


Ross, C....s..esese "60; Portland-place . 

Rotch, B. ..........], Furnival’s-inn 

Rumbold, C, EB. os. “4, Lower Grosvenor-st. 
“emancipate 


Russell, C..... eoenied 
Russell, Lord W. ... =(oon 
. «ll anchester-buildings 
. -14, Manchester-buildings 
Old Bond-street 


Shaw, F. A caceeseeee?» Millbank-street 
Shawe, R. N......... Thompson's Hotel 
Shiel, RL 28, Margaret-street 
Sheppard 
Sinclair, G 
Simeon, sis 
Skipwith, Sir G, 
aney,  A..s.+..++16, Tavistock-square 


Smith, J.A. ........ Belgrave-square 
Smith, Hon. R. ....3 ve-street 
Smith, T. A. ........30,4 


L. eeeereee 


7.1 162, St. James-street 
-street 


Smith, J. chabert ween ee 
. Ol age ee 


F. 27, St. J *s-place 
* Lower Brook-street 


ereereee 


FFI 


me 


r 


don E.G 


ir G. 
> 


'Col.......+sColonade Hotel 

B--vossss- oD, Dukevat St James's 

8. T.. .....++.k, North Audley-street 
John ooeees4, Carlton 


Brook-street 
hitehall-yard 

Upper Grosvenor-st. 

Devonshire-street 


ita 
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Stewart, J........+++ Albany, D.3 Vincent, Sir F. ......8, Stratton-street 
Stewart, Sir H....... 4 Vivian, Sir R.H. ...-United Service Club 
Stewart, P. M....... 11, Upper Brook-street Min ‘ne ‘ 21, Duke-street 
Stew MG Sauubeae 9 jon-square vyan, “A 
5, tent b, Ph aithman, R. . 





susede . 
GUAR. oss cascdy 17, Cork-street a 
Stuart, C. ...... ooo Mi otland- 

Stuart, W........ .. 18, Hill-street 
Stuart,Lord D. ... “Wilton-crescent 
Sullivan, R. ........ 8, Manchester-buildings, 
Surrey, Earlof .... i, St. James’s square 
Sutton, Rt. Hon.C.M.New Palace-yard 
Talbot,C.R. .....- Fenton’s hotel 

Talbot, W.H. ......31, Sackville-street 
Talbot, J. H......... 14, Manchester-buildings 
Teles, 3. secwcs vers 1, Derby-street 

Tancred, H.W. ....121,Park-st. Grosven.-sq. 
Tapps,G. W. .....- 4, Stratford-place 
Taylor, Rt. Hon.M. A.Whitehall-yard 
Tayleure, W........- 22, Mount-street 


Tennant, J. E. ......9, Duke-st. Westminster, 
Tennyson, Rt.Hon.C.4, Park-st. Westminster 
Thickness,R. ...... 8, Abingdon-street 
Thomson, Rt.Hn.C.P 9, Somerset-place 





Thompson, P.B..... 29, Berkeley-square 
Throckmorton,R.....71, Pall Mall 
Todd, 3B. ws.ceess 11, John-street, Adelphi 
Tollmache, A.G..... 1, Hyde-park-place 
Toeke, Wi i. ccvccses 12, Russeli-square 
Torrens, Col. R. ....28, Parliament-street 
y ly ne 2, Adelaide-street 
Townley,R. ........ Limmer’s-hotel 
Townsend, LA. C..... 20, Cavendish-square 
Tracy, C. H........5+ 35, Dover-street 
Trelawney, W.L..... 4, Bridge-st. Westminster 
Trevor, Hon. G. R. ..10, Stratton-street 
"he REEL 3, Haymarket 
rere 2, Cleveland-court 


Troubridge,SirT... . .20, Jermyn-street 
Tullamore, Lord ....8, St. George’s-place? 





Me. cinsivecus Kirkman’s-hotel 
yreli,SirJ......... 
Tynte,C. K.H. ....3, St. James’s-place 
We, Od, Ba. s 0s 16, Hill-street 

Vaughan, Sir R. ... .34, Clarges-street 
Verner, W. ........37, St. James’s-place 
Verney, Sir H. ...... 31, Grosvenor-street 
Vernon, Hon. G. J. . .25, Wilton-crescent 
Vernon, G.H. ...... 40, Grosvenor-square 
Vigors, N. | EESTT TEES 16, Manchester-square 
Villiers, Viscount... .38, Berkeley-square 
























































































Wallace,T. ...... .-33, Haymarket 
Wallace,R. .......-29, Spring-gardens} 

" * +++ .28, Berkeley-square 
. ter, aes . Galena alias! 

yy. Se n-p 
Ward, H.G. ........ 22, Cadogan-place 
Warre,J.A....4..:- » Belgrave-square 
Wason,R...........6, Bryanston-street 
Wai ; Lord : ..37, Half-Moon-street 
Watkins, J. “4 . 19, Regent-street 
Watson, Hon. R. ....19, Chapel-street B 
Wedgwood, J. ..... -Swan, Bridge-street Ey 
Welby, E. ........+- 73, Portland-place % 
Wemyss, J. ........14,St. Alban’ 3 
Weyland, R........+ 40, Georze-st. Hanov.-aq. ¥ 
Whitbread, W. H.... .99, Eaton-sq. Pimlico : 
White, 8. ..... 2020 Orlean’s Hotel, Jerm-st. 
hadoy L. ypagreten mn 
hitmore, J.C......7,Warwick-st.Golden-sq, 
Whitmore, T. C. ....6, Lombard-street 
oa J io ed Ca 
i 9 Ge seaees per Seymour-st, 

i a * Finsbu -place 
Williams, Col. G..... 49, Upper Bedford-pl. 
Williams, R. ........36, Grosvenor-square 
Williams, T.P. ....41, Berkeley-square 






Williams, W.........37, Upper Brook-street 
Williamson, Sir H. . .120, Pall-mall 
Willoughby, Sir H. . .20, Cork-street 


















Wilmot, Sir E. ...... 7, Union-st. Berkeley-sq. 
Windham, W. ...... 16, Suffolk-street. 
Winnin , Sir T.. .16, Suffolk street 
Wood, M. .......45- 24, Gt. George-street ; 
Wood, Col. T. ......16, Stratton-street ; 
Wood, G. W.. yt 6, Pall-mall East j 
rottesley, Sir J..... rge-st. Hanev.-sq. q 
Wyndham, W. 0.8, Chesterficld-street 
ynn, Sir W. W..... 6, St. James’s-square 
Wynn, Rt. Hon. C. W. 20, Grafton strect 
Yelverton, Hon. W...48, Duke-st. St. James’s J 
vom ¢ ROR a King-st. St. James’s 
ONE, J. cc cecccce ; Wimpole-st. 
jie ae Ce 













involved more severe application, and 
portions of the Number put together. 


Our Readers will perceive that we have given an extra half-sheet, to in- 
clude these Lists, so as not to infringe upon the space devoted to other 
matters: and we can truly say, that their ng tna and correction has 







tedious labour, than all the other 














C. Richards, Printer, 100, St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross, 





